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The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), nhich 
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— to promote and support the development of research activities in education and 
undertake such research activities where appropriate; 
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innovations in the educational system; 

^ to promote the development of co-operation between Member countries m the 
field of educational research and innovation. 

The Centre functions within the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development in accordance with the decisions of the Council of the Organisation, under 
the authority of the Secretary-General. It is supervised by a Go verning Board composed 
of one national expert in its field of competence from each of the countries participating 
in its programme of work. 
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PREFACE 



Todav, nobody would seriously contest the reality that 
the school is a focal point for social change. Of course, 
schools cernot of themselves change society in any absolute 
sense: they cannot create equality in unequal societies, nor 
can they create order where lawlessness has become pervasive. 
Yet they become involved in all significant social changes for 
the simple reason that the social aspirations of adults are 
transmitted as if by lightening to the institutions where their 
children learn . 

But how should the schools become involved in the process 
of social change? Should they become the "ager -s of innovation", 
the final link in the implementation chain between a national 
reform and its application in the classroom? Or should the class- 
room be the inventor of educational changes which make their way 
into the system? 

There are many different answers given to these questions 
in the OSCD ^untries, in accordance with their different 
historical traditions and political realities. Yet all would 
recognise that, in democratic societies, the school has to 
respond in a creative way to the pressures of society. It should 
not passively adopt all available or proposed innovations - nor 
should it claim the privilege of acting as an entirely autonomous 
force for social change. But how can this balance between social 
responsibility and internal creativity, between the stabilising 
forces of tradition and the mobilising forces of change, be 
struck? How can public authorities help to develop the conditions 
in which the schools can develop such a role? What are the 
internal organisational arrangements that will permit the school 
to play it? These are the questions to which tht CERI Project on 
Creativity of the School is trying to find answers. 

The purpose of the meeting in Estoril, which was organised 
in co-operation with the Portuguese authorities, was to establish 
the framework for the project, to agree on priorities for further 
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study, and to enable the Member countries of the OECD to identify 
the contributions they could make and the benefits to be derived. 
The heavy involvement of many OECD countries in the subsequent 
stages of the project testifies to the success of the Bstoril 
discussions. The following major issues affecting the creativity 
of the school are now the subject of intensive work by a number 
of national teams on their home grounds: 

(l) organisation and relationships within the school 
(ii) incentive systems for teachers 
(iii) allocation of financial resources to the school 
(iv) role of the inspectorate 
(v) regional and local professional support to the school. 
The CSRI Secretariat is continuously bringing together 
the results of these studies so as to produce a final policy 
report on the Creativity of the School. The present Report, 
which sets out the problems and the approaches for dealing with 
them, is a first contribution. 



J.R, GASS 
Director 
Centre for Educational Research 
and Innovation 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 



In presenting this report, acknowledgeiaent is* made 
of the key role performed by tne Secretariat of CERI who 
guided the development of the theme througliout with insight 
and efficiency. The authors of the papers presented here, 
the authors of the ten national papers, the chairman of the 
discussion groups during the Workshop and, indeed, all the 
participants from Member countries, have helped greatly in 
clarifying the issues in this approach to innovation* The 
generous and friendly hospitality of the Portuguese authori- 
ties during the Workshop also made an important contribution 
to the successful outcome of the work* 




JOHN NISBET 
Rapporteur 
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I. INFLUKNCES ON CREATIVITY OF THK SCHOOL 
Analysis and Taxonomy of the Principal Factors 

by 

Rlen van Gondt 
Centre for Educational Research and Innovation, OECD 



There seems to be a common assumption In most Western 
societies ^hat the educational system must move deliberately 
away from being a custodian of stability towards the promotion of 
social change, cultural development and economic progress - or at 
least It should be an Important component In such a process. In 
this context, the culture-transcending role of the school has 
begun to displace Its culture-transmitting function. Partly as a 
consequence of this, the last decade has been a period of 
ubiquitous Innovative activity in the educational system. In 
short, innovation was (and still is) "en vogue". 

However, looking at actual developments in Member countries 
one observes that, despite much talk about Innovation, schools 
are somehow Incapable of reacting effectively to the challenge it 
offers. Sometimes an initial movement in a desired direction has 
been cut down to a trivial exercise by constraining factors. 
Sometimes new practices have been adopted without adequate 
diagnosis of their effectiveness in the functions to be performed. 
Sometimes change is generated by an individual teacher but never 
takes root in the school as a whole and so perishes with the 
originator. 

Hence this axiom should be kept to the forefront in any 
consideration of the problem: innovation has a reality only in 
the context of goals or aspirations of those involved in the 
system. It should be purposeful and not a discontinuous event. 
Nothing is inherently good or valuable in innovation. Change is 
not good in itself and one should not Jump on the bandwagon of 
innovation without first approving of the direction in which it 
is going. 
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The topic to be considered is the ability of the school to 
adopt, adapt, generate or reject new practices whether they are 
initiated from outside or generated iiiternally. The raa.jor purpose 
of our analysis will be to improve this ability and so to 
strengthen the problem-solving capacity of the school. 

STRENGTHENING THE CRSATIVITY OF THB SCHOOL 

An important underlying assumption of our analysis is that 
schools could be more actively involved in the process of innova- 
tion. If they are viewed merely as passive elements in a national 
"innovaMon policy", then the effectiveness of such a policy will 
be doubtful. Irapcsitio;. of innovation from without often creates 
strains and confusion intJide and may well bring the school to 
respond in a way that is inimical to the institutionalisation of 
the change proposed. Thus, the formal adoption of new practices 
at some higher administrative level does not necersarily imply 
their actual use in the schools. This is not say, however, that 
there is no potential problem-solving capacity among tho 
professional staff in a good many schools in most countries. 
There certainly is, and if this were taken into account when 
schemes for improvement were being planned (both by bringing such 
staff into consultation and allowing them some discretion as to 
the means of implementation in their own schools) there would be 
much greater likelihood of innovation successfully permeating the 
whole system. 

But here wo must make an important reservation* The true 
test of successful innovation is the extent to which it takes root 
in, and pervades, the school as a whole - not the performance of 
individual teachers in the relative isolation of their own classes. 
Hitherto the teacher has been regarded as the most important factor 
in the innovation process and much attention has been paid to his 
individual development, first to modify his own behaviour and then 
to trigger off a multiplier process among his colleagues. This 
has fostered a myopic concentration on single roles in teaching 
and screened out other factors of equal importance such as internal 
relationships, authority structures and the extent of the school's 
own discretion in dealing with such matters as finance and material 
resources. Our contention here is that in the present analysis of 
problem-solving capacity the smallest organic unit that should be 
considered is the school - not the individual teacher or his class. 

- 10 - 
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In focusing thus on the school, however, we must not in 
our turn be myopic. External relationships are just as important 
as internal ones and our approach must take proper account of the 
administrative system at local, regional and national level, 
outside professional support structures and other relevant 
influences in the school's environment. 

No doubt participants in the Workshop will be considering 
the short-term implications of introducing specific innovations or 
up-dating the school in terms of its functions and performance. 
The Eain issue, however, is how to build a capacity to respond to new 
practices and situations into the school and to ensure? that it 
remains alive. In the present context, improving the school's 
problem-solving capacity to deal with change is synonymous with 
strengthening the creativity of the school - 'creativity* referring 
to its ov/n ability to deal with new practices( 1 ) . This does not 
necessarily mean that the school is the creator of innovation but 
that it has the potential to adopt, adapt, generate or reject it. 
Nor should we be concerned solely with the school's problem-solving 
capacity in isolation; its relationships to the administrative 
and other forces in the environment are equally important. Indeed, 
the creativity of a school is inevitably bound up with the creativity 
of the system v/ithin which it wor5:s. 

SOr.S CKAHACTERISTICS OP THE EDUCATIONAIi SYSTHI 
AND TliE CREATIVITY OF THE SCHOOL 

Analysing the concept of creativity calls for a multiple- 
factor approach, for there are many things that may inhibit or 
encourage the problem-solving capacity of a school. Examples are 
the attitude of an individual teacher, the internal organisation, 



(l) Although we are not p^-csently concerned with the creativity of 
the individual pupil as a dimension of his personal development, 
the concept of creativity as defined above might have a certain 
impact on this. It is possible that some relationship between 
the two may emerge at a later stage in this general enquiry. 
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the allocation of its financial resources or its adninistrative 
relationships with the local education authority. Such factors 
must be considered within the context of a specific national 
situation, and in relation to the characteristics of the syatera 
under consideration and, ©specially, to the characteristics of 
the innovation itself. Characteristics that are particularly 
iniportant relate to: 

- (a) the way educatiom*! tasks are structured within 
the school; and 

(b) the adninistrative structure of the country* s 
educational system. 

In the natter of (a), the factors affecting the creativity 
of the school have to be exanined in relation to the present and 
chan{:in£: objectives and functions of the national educational 
system. In operational tcnr*s, this neajis that they should be seen 
ir relation to the way educational tasks are structured in terras 
of curriculum content, pedagogy and pupil assessment. 

There seems to be a relationship between the perception of 
educational tasks and the structuring of the various factors. 
For instance, the way in which the subject matter to be taught is 
structored as a task (e.{^. multidisciplinarity) together with the 
criteria established for performance evaluation might determine 
the possible relationships between teachers and pupils, and might 
inflaence the natoi'e of teachcr-trainin^; and in-service training. 
The relation betwaen different subjects migh'A determine the 
relationships between teachers. The extent to which the school 
is involved in the construction of learning material might influence 
the nature of outside supporting structures. 

The general administrative stmcture of a country referred 
to in (b) is important in relation to its degree of (de)centrali- 
sation - that is the discretion and accountability delegated to 
the various functional levels. The structure of the educational 
cystcn varies fron: one country to another and in consequence the 
discretion and accountability of schools will vary also. Some 
countries frivour the adoption and adaptation of new practices that 
have been developed outside the school; others encourage the 
gc:*eration and institutionalisation of innovations from within. 

- 12 - 
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Although it is important at a certain stage to relate the 
analysis of factors such as the attitude of teachers and the 
provision of professional support to a specific national situation, 
it is equally useful to consider them in a more general way, 
independently of any specific system. 

FACTORS APFECTDIG THE CREATIVITY OP THE SCHOOL 

Many factors have an effect on the creativity of a school, 
the principal being: 

^^ The financial resources allocated to it. 

2. Pre-service training of teachers, headmasters 
and administrators. 

3. In-service training of teachers, headmasters 
and administrators. 

4« The employment conditions of school staff 

{e.g. possibilities of promotion or transfer). 

5. Adequacy of staff skills, 

6. Efficacy in tho appointment and evaluation of staff. 

7. Provision of capital equipment. 

8. Provision of professional support to the school. 

9« Provision of learning materials; the relation with 
producers and the selection and purchase of teaching 
aids. 

10. Relations between the school and its administering 
authorities. 

11. Relations between the school and other influential 
outside bodies or individuals. 

12. Attitudes of staff tovrards innovation and their 
capability of putting it into practice. 

13. •'ocial organisation vdthin the school. 

14. Authority relationships and decision-making processes 
within the school. 

15. The expectations of individual parents, employers and 
othei citizens with a concern for education. 

- 13 - 
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To propose a single model for structuring these various 
factors and their relationships - a mega-solution for all 
countries - is impossible on account of the multiplicity of 
variation in local characteristics. All that can be done is to 
create something appropriate to a specific national context at 
e kncwn point in time. 

In addressing ourselves to the problem as a whole, a 
systems approach is felt to be useful - the school being regarded 
as a sub-system of its sociological/economic environment and all 
factors (internal and external) affecting its creativity being 
subject to separate analysis, either singly or in clusters. To 
{rive one example: powors exercised by a number of heterogenous 
bodies outside the school (central and local government, 
professional institutions, examining bodies, teachers' associations, 
parents, and so on) undoubtedly have a strong influence on the 
selection and organisation cf curriculum content; whatever then 
nay be decided will, in turn, have important consequences vis-^-vis 
power relationships within the school. 

As we have seen, factors affecting creativity of the school 
are numerous. It becomes necessary, therefore, to group them in 
clusters if they are to be readily handled in our analysis. This 
presupposed selection of a suitable taxonomic basis and relative 
proximity between factors is proposed for the purpose. This 
enables grouping in five clusters where the factors are respectively 
inherent in: 

(i) the administrative relationships between the school 
and outside institutions; 

(ii) the organisation and relationships within the school; 

(iii) professional support to the school from outside; 

(iv) interventions for strengthening the school's 
creativity (e.g. in-service training and Organisation 
Development in the sense of Schmuck»s definition;) 

(v) the influences of the school's environment. 



These five clusters can be visualised as five intersecting 
circles. This does not prevent separate analysis of a single 
factor or a single cluster of factors; but it should be appreci- 
ated that, while this night point to the desirability of restruc- 
turing one or nore of the constituent factors, such action would 
not be jastified as a neans for strengthening the problem-solving 
capacity of the school 'onxil its influence upon all other factors 
or clusters had been confirmed as beneficial or, at least, innocuous. 

As an illustration let us consider the relation betv/een the 
school and the outside aJninistrative and non-adninistrative 
institutions. Tp.e tv/o follovang situations should be regarded as 
e,vtrenes of a continuum. In the first a school has considerable 
discretion, for instance to transfer items from one accoimt to 
another (i.e. virement) or to allow its teachers freedom to plan 
their ov;n activities. This, however, does not necessarily render 
the school eagerly receptive to nev/ ideas or practices. Various 
internal factors eight stand in the way; for example, negative 
attitude on the part of a staff reluctant to change established 
patterns, the sheer v/eight of the extra work load, the lack of time, 
inability to tal-ie proper advantage of the freedom provided or the 
lack of outside professional support. In jie second situation,, a 
schcol might be intrinsically very resonant to innovation so fa^ ns 
its internal structure and the attitudes aid capabilities of staff 
are concerned, 7;hile outside influences (local authorities, school 
boards, examiners or parents) put a dampener on creative experimen- 
tation. In both these cases it will be difficult to ensure that 
an irjiovative approach becomes absorbed into "ihe school's character 
without danger of "tissue rejection" at some later date. 

CONCLUSIOUS 

Measxires for improving a school* s capacity for problem- 
solving (and by extension, its receptivity to innovation - accepting, 
adapting, or designedly rejecting) must be ccncoivcd m a knowledge 
of all factors influencing its organisation and its conduct. Hitherto 
the tendency hac been to concentrate upon internal factors to the 
neglect of those imnmging from outside. Tliis should be remedied by 
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the adoption of an overall approach. In total, however, these 
factors are so nunerous and diverse that a system of classifi- 
cation must be devised before they can be properly analysed and 
their inter-relatio*.ohips understood. Such a system is here 
proposed, the factors being grouped as appropriate into five 
categories or "clusters" each of which represents an area 
(administrative, sociological, eco.:omic, professional or personal) 
from which important influences are exerted on the school - both 
v/ithin and without. 

V/hile it is hoped that this system will facilitate study 
of the problem - not least by instilling a sense of realism - the 
ziversity of educational systems between countries is such that 
no model with universal application can be expected to result. In 
the ultimate, each coxmtry ;vill have to vrork on its own solution 
in terms of the policies and practices prevailing and for a given 
moment in time. 



15 
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II. STREMGTHENIHG THE CREATIVITY OP THE SCHOOL 



by 

John Nisbet 

Professor of Education, University of Aberdeen 



INTRODUCTION AND SUIiBIARY 

The previous paper has set out the general considerations 
in our approach to the topic of "Creativity of the School", and 
the four papers which follov/ review the problen in detail from 
different angles - the administrative relationship between the 
school and outside institutions, the internal organisation of the 
school, professional support to the school and intervention for 
strengthening the school* s creativity. This paper is intended as 
a bridge between the general and the specific approaches, and it 
aimc also to provide an overall review of the topic. Certain 
points require elaboration if the problem is to be seen in its 
proper perspective. V/hat is implied in our use of the term 
"creativity"? Why do we take the school as a basic unit in the 
response of the educational system to the challenge of change? 
The paper also reviews briefly the considerations that apply in 
each of the four specific areas considered in the subsequent papers 
and notes the interactions of these different factors affecting 
the creativity of the school. The paper concludes by raising some 
further issues that arise from the discussion so far and points 
the way ahead in the development of the OECD/cERI project, 
"Creativity of the School". 

THE DEFINITION OF CREATIVITY 

Those who are directly and personally confronted with 
day-to-day problems in teaching and in the administration of 
education are often impatient of general abstract discussion of 
concepts such as the creativity of the school. But the pressure 
of urgent practical problems has ';he effect of narrowing our 
vision so that we fail to sec these problems in perspecti/e, and 
\ie tackle each problem separately and independently, neglecting 
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the more general problem of developing the adaptive capacity of 
the educational system as a v^hole, or of the schools as units of 
that system. We are too busy fire-fighting to be able to stand 
back and see clezirly what should be done in the longer term. 

In a society that is static and where there is no need for 
change, the task of administration, both at the national level and 
within the school, can be interpreted as minimising the disrupting 
effects of unforeseen events, and ensuring that institutions 
function smoothly and efficiently. But in a period of fundamental 
change, such as we seem to be experiencing at present, the task 
of administration is much more difficult. It is tempting for the 
administrator to react in one of two ways, both of which are 
essentially inadequate: either to resist change and strive to 
maintain stability in terms of established values and procedures; 
or, at the opposite extreme, to accept the need for change and to 
strive to promote reforms as radically and as quickly as .possible. 
Most of us tend to talce up a position somev/here between these two 
extremes of stubborn resistance to change and acceptance of change. 
However, the implication of the phrase, "creativity of the school", 
is that the solution is not to be found merely in an intermediate 
position on this dimension between resistance and acceptance. 
The terra "creativity" introduces a nev/ dimension, implying a 
selective and discriminating response to change. It also involves 
the more positive role of initiating appropriate changes within 
the school. 

rpu,,^^ "creativity of the school" is defined as its capacity 
to adopt, adapt » generate or reject innovations . On this inter- 
pretation, the effective development of innovation requires a 
strengthening of this capacity in the schools; and the first 
step IS to identify the factors that will improve the capacity 
of schools to adopt innovations or to adapt them to suit their 
special circumstances, to generate new ideas and approachss, and 
to resist or reject those changes that are in conflict with their 
aims or are unsuited to their conditions of v/orking. "Creative" 
is therefore not to be interpreted as limited to meanings si.ch 
as "inventive, original, divergent": on this definition, a .school 
may be creative also in adapting or even in rejecting innovations. 
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Thus, the term "creativity" is being used to indicate something 
more than just innovation and initiative in reform of the 
educational system. It implies a flexibility of approach which 
has three elements: confronting problems, responding to problems 
and evaluating the response^ to problems. If schools can develop 
the capacity to do these three things as relatively autonomous 
tmits, the system as a whole may develop dynamically, in that 
each step a school takes towards greater flexibility improves its 
confidence in taking the next step, thus increasing step by step 
the problem-solving capacity of the system. The point at issue, 
therefore, is not just a matter of improving the receptivity of 
schools to planned innovation from a central authority: it is 
assumed that we want to improve the capacity of the school itself 
to deal with innovation. 

THE SCHOOL AS TKE UltllT OF ANALYSIS 

As stated in the previous paper, the school is taken as 
the smallest appropriate unit for analysis. In the paper that 
■fellows, it is argued (vathin the English educational system) 
that the school is the "prime institution" because of its wide 
discretion in determining the content and organisation of teaching 
and learning. The idea of strengthening the creativity of the 
school is based on the assumption that the school as an institution 
has a key role to play in the response to change. 

This assumption may be challenged from two quite separate 
positions. First, those who adhere to the "great man" theory of 
history may argue that the individual headmaster or teacher is 
the unit with which we should be concerned, and not the school: 
the institution is the lengthened shadow of a man. A school 
cannot be creative, they argue: it is the individual 
who is creative, and the school can only adopt the ideas 
of individuals. But as Hoyle points out (in a paper to 
be published in a subsequent volume), to focus on the school 



is not to deny the significance of the creative 
individual* Creative teachers and headteachers have been 
very important m the development of educational innova- 
tion 2?hey have been the prophets, the pathfinders 

- and often the rebols, who have caused educational 
institutions to take a look at themselves • But education 
is a shared enterprise, and even the rebels have had to 
persuade colleagues to adopt their proposals It is 

the quality of the school as an institution v/hich is the 
important factor since perhaps the majority of educational 
innovations involve groups of teachers, if not entire 
schools," 

The school is the agency that provides the "multiplier effect", 
since thr individual alone cannot trigger this effect. Individual 
efforts at ir^iovation tend to fade out on the withdrawal of the 
individuajL. Moreover, the effective implementation of innovation 
often involves a co-operative style of working in conflict with 
the "private "style which is the normal expectation of the teacher. 
2he creative teacher is often the divergent personality vrho likes 
to work on his ov/n, emd his achievements perish with him or, at 
best, are limited only to thost; pupils whom he teaches. The 
creative school must somehow release these talents (or, sometimes, 
restrain or redirect them) so that they are shared with colleagues 
and made available more widely. 

At the opposite extreme, others may argue that the school 
13 inevitably a reflection of the whole social structure of a 
community, and that it cannot aspire to break this dependency. 
Admittedly, most pressures for change come from outside the school. 
3ut irjiovationc that are thrust on the school fail to tal:e root 
xf they are merely a pressure from outside and do not link up with 
any problem recognised by those within the school. An example of 
this IS to be found in Barker Lunn'sd) study of streaming in 
Jnglish primary schools: m schools where streaming had been 
abolished, those teachci^s who believed m streaming tended to 



(1) Lunn, J.C. Barker, Streaming in the Primary School. 

Slough. ::mi, 1070. 
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continue to teach m the same way, and the performance of the 
children in their classes resembled those m streamed classes 
rathe2» than those m unstreaiaed classes. Or, more simply, the 
innovation is merely forgotten and dies after the initial period 
of novelty, as in many cases of the introduction of programmed 
learning in schools, 

Not all innovation has its origin outside the school: m 
son© cases, we may look: to the school to generate its ovin 
solutions to problems, and this possibility is provided for m 
our definition of creativity. In other cases, '.vhere schools 
adopt cr adapt (or reject) innovations, it is clear that discussion 
only makes sense v/hen one loo!:s at a "school system", that is, a 
conpie\ of schools with the administrative and professional support 
v/hich is an important source of funds, initiative and expertise. 
tVithin this seti^mg the school is an appropriate operational 
focus for our discussion. Possibly, m the future, we may have to 
consider a wider unit than the school, if there is a move tov/ards 
on m'tegration of schools m community xmits, and a blurring of 
the boundaries between the £.chool and other cultural agencies, 
such as libraries, arts centres, sports complexes and television. 
At present, however, it is important to strengthen the creativity 
of the school, to develop its capacity to adopt, adapt, generate 
tind re;iect innovation. For only in this v/ay can innovation be 
tailored to fit local conditions and existing facilities. In the 
past forty years one of the achievements of educational psychol- 
ogy ha5> been to demonstrate the importance of individual differ- 
ences Jimong children: by taking account of t.iese differences, 
and involving the children actively m their ovm education, we 
are better able to promote their growth and development. The 
arguir.ent here is analogous m that it extends this form of 
reasoning to institutions instead of children: we need to recog- 
riise the variety of individual differences among schools, and by 
appropriate means to foster their capacity to promote their ov/n 
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What, then, arc the appropriate means cf strengthening the 
creativity of the school? Jhe previous paper has identified a 
number of influential factors and has grouped these m five 
clusters: 

(i) the administrative relationships between the 
school and outside institutions; 

(ii) the organisation and relationships 
within the school; 

(lii) the professional support to the school; 

(iv) the interventions for strengthening the school's 
creativity (.eg. in-service training and 
organisational development); 

(v) the influence of the school's environment. 

rho first four categories are discussed m detail m the papers 
that follow. The fifth category, which is more general, is 
considered briefly later m this paper. Cach of the categories 
IS Itself complex, and m the detaj.led analysis it is easy for 
the reader to forget their close mtordepcndency. Consequently, 
the whole range of factors is briefly reviewed here, so that they 
may be seen in context. 

Initially, to clarify the meaning of the categories 
adopted it may be helpful to apply them to a different form of 
institution - the working of a committee - by v/ay of analogy. 
It can be argued that a committee never has an idea, but merely 
adopts the idecs of its individual members; or that a committee 
has no pov/er of its ov/n, but operates only with tlie power given 
to it by its parent body. Nevertheless, a committee may be 
creative, or it may be inflexible, or it may adopt too readily 
v/hatever is prescribed by the latest fashion. V/hat arc the 
factors that imderlic the strength of a really effective committee? 
In category 1 (the administrative context) there are: the remit, 
the conditions of working, the relationship to the parent body, 
category ^ (the internal structure) comprises the interrelationships 
ar,ong the members, the chairman's style and skill m handling 
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discusoion, the uoo of sub-coramitteoo, the openness of discus- 
sion. Category 3 (professional support) comprises the secre- 
tariat, the ninutmg of decisions, the preparation of agenda 
and supporting papers; and category 4 (interventions) refers to 
the use of consultants and experts. Category 5 is the whole 
climate of opinion within which the committee operates. 

It is possible to analyse the working of a school in a 
similar v.tiy, and to identify the factors that affect 3ts capacity 
to deal with ir*novation. V/e need to deal systematically with 
these questions if we are not to see the present innovative 
efforts wasted. Already there are signs of "innovation fatig^ie** 
among teachers - a feeling of frustration with apparently 
purposeless and ineffective change which is undermining such 
willmgnesn as now exists to contemplate changes m curriculum 
and organisation. 

(i) The administrative relationships between 
the school and outnide institu'fcions 

Clearly the school's response to innovation is influenced 
by Its relations.iips with local, regional and national education 
authorities, as well as with other institutions and groups out- 
side the school. This first cluf^ter of factors is concerned v/ith 
the administrative context of the school. Though we have taken 
the school as the basic unit in our analysis, it would be absurd 
to diccv*ss the school without considering the context within v/hich 
it operates. Yet m the past we have tended to expect innovative 
schools to develop on their ov/n, seeing their problems as mainly 
internal problems; and this is part of the reason v/hy innovation 
has frequently not been sustained beyond the first initiative. 
Administrative relationships can hinder or support the school in 
its capacity to deal with ch.mge. Innovative practices in the 
school also effect administrative arrangements, creating pressures 
for new procedures, discretionary powers and support services. 

Given the fact that schools can never be wholly autonomous, 
they must accept certain constraints and certain pressures - 
especially financial! how much money they receive and hcv/ this 
money is spent; also, more generally, in the allocation of 
buildings and grounds; m the appointment and deployment of staff; 
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in the content of their curriculum and the options available 
within the curriculum; and even in the declared aims and 
objectives of the school, ochools cannot expect to decide such 
catters entirely for themselves but must come to terns with 
society's ieziands for efficiency, accountability and responsibility. 
But there are different v;ays of satisfying these deniands from 
outsi^ic the school: sone ways c^-ve schools greater discretion, 
while others restrict the school's freedom. A practical e::ainplo 
of thiG is Given in the precedinc paper in relation to "virement", 
I^it the ieinand for accountability may also be made in such a \my 
as to iiscourace initiative; or it nay allow a school to take 
risks m a new venture while providing a check to limit the 
consequences of failure, especially as these affect individual 
children. ?o refer again to our definition of creativity, which 
mclados rejecting change, adninistrative approval should not 
alr/ayo be limited to schenes that are certain to succeed, but 
jhould Qonetimec also mcl ide "permission to fail". At present, 
the innovatoi'y school feels an obligation to succeed: equally, 
the conventional school may persist bravely but blindly in a 
hopeless task: creativity includes the capacity to recognise 
failure, and adapt or reject m consequence. Thus, the relaxation 
of z demand for sharp accountability may help schools to face up 
to tne problem of failure, and to develop a more effective response. 

It is vfi:*ong to assume that increased freedom necessarily 
results in increased creativity. Greater autonomy for schools 
may expose them to the influence of pressure groups. The inde- 
pendent private school may be less free than the state school if 
it is wholly subject to the demands of parents. Also, we must 
not regard the influence of external pressures on the school as 
purely negative, for they give a necessary orientation to the 
school system as a v;hole and impose a valuable co-ordination on 
essential points of national policy. 

(ii) Orfyiisation a n d relationships 
within the school 

The second cluster of factors that affect the creativity 
of the school is concerned with how the school itself is organised, 
the authority structure and the social relationships generally 
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withm the school* The paper which diocuooes this problem m 
detail outlines different foms of authority which niay be adopted 
m school: fron the autocratic throu{;h various forras of deleca- 
tory and consultative to the participatory system m which 
decisions are naic by the whole school • The two c;:trenics are the 
"vertical" or hierarchical, based on utronc authority and accoxmt- 
ability between levels, and the "horisontai" m which there is 
collective accountability throu{;}i consensus among equal colleagues. 
A{T.in, we must not assume thai the most democratic *i. ranGcment is 
the most creative. A participatory structure may be resistant to 
chance, or be vulnerable to pressure from vested interests, or - 
re*^embering that creativity is not just the acceptance of change - 
bo influenced too much by whims of fashion. In an autocratic 
system, only one person needs to be persuaded of the value of an 
innovation, and this person has both the opportunity and the 
oblif?ition to view each aspect m full context. Perhaps the 
autocratic system may also be well suited to generating new ideas, 
a sphere where individuals often play an important role. 3ut 
there is also tho need to "institutionalise" change, to ensure 
that the nev*; practicrc taUe root; and this is possibly the 
greatest woaiincss of our present structures. *'V/hy is it", one 
participant aSi'.ed, "when there are so many prophets of chan/^e, so 
ran;' e^^imples of fresh beginnings, that school systems change so 
slowly? V/hat prevents the new and e::citing from becoming an 
established pert of the school system?" Ideas are implemented 
only if people accept then as their ovm. One important aspect of 
the internal organisation is the incentive it offers to individuals 
to accept change ~ coercion, persuasion, inducement, rcv;ard. But 
the problem goes beyond incentives to accept change, for it is not 
just a matter of detemiining which structure is quickest to respond 
to an initiative from the central authority. ?he concept of 
ci*oativity includes alpo the capacity to adapt, or even to reject, 
initiatives. "The internal structure is clearly of crucial 
importance here. 

Though we may not bo able to establish simple rules on 
these issues, it would be helpful even to know the criteria that 
apply. For example, sise of school and opportunities for 
consultation may be important factors. There is a trend in nan^' 
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educational systcas tov/ards larger units, justified on frrounds of 
eeonony and opportunities for specialisation and ehoico. A eoiamon 
complaint is that large units prevent effective social relation- 
ships. The optinua size of a school - or the optur.ua size of the 
units in the sub-structure - is thus a basic point; and this in 
turn is dependent on the nature of the decisions to be cade, 
Cinee the iecisions to be r:Kle vary aeeording to the administrative 
relationships between the school and the central or local authority 
there is here an interaction between the first two groups of 
factors. Possibly, where the administrative structure severely 
restricts the school's discretion so that only relatively ninor 
decisions are within the power of tho school, limitations on siso 
apply less rigorously. A change in the system of administrative 
control, however, may require a revision of the internal organisa- 
tion of a large school to allow opportunities for consultation, 
whether this is done by a syatem of plenary staff meetings, or a 
representative system, or by delegation. 

V/hiehever method is favoured, tho internal arrangement of 
the work of the school must provide time for consultation and for 
working out new ideas. In a school that is not involved in 
innovation, staff may have a reserve of time and energy because 
established routines reduce work. V/hen a school beeonos involved 
in ir^ovation, now demands swallow up time, and there is seldom 
opportunity to reflect, to discuss, to become informed and to 
evaluate 'unless time is specifically set aside for these purposes. 

?ill now, we have discussed various static structural 
designs of school organisation, rhere jls also a dynamic dimension: 
how docs a school set about changing its internal organisation, 
and what is the sequence of development? It v/ould be helpful to 
have a step-by-ctep documentation of the introduction of innovation 
in various schools, - for example, when a decision is made to 
adopt a thematic approach to the curriculum in place of the 
conventional subject divisions, or to abolish streaming by ability 
or to use team teaching or individualised learning systems, or 
to set up a school council. A description of a process such as 
this could provide no more than a general guide, for each school 
will differ and each must develop its ov.n structure, within certain 
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liaito to toko account of the special characteristics of school 
ani staff. Flexibility to allow for continuinc development should 
also be provided for^ and cone Guidelines on these points arc 
needed* 

(iii) The professional support to the school 

The prospect of change arouses anxiety: teachers tend to 
feel insecure as they are ^iven a wider range of choice. A new 
carriculun destroys tho confidence of the experienced teacher, 
r^kinc hia feel out of date and ucelcoo; even the sug{:estion of 
chan^iG nay be regarded by teachers as a critieisni of their pro- 
fessional skill* Thus, the first effect of chance is to remove 
the security of what is familiar and comfortable. Aoi essential 
task, ^heroforc, in strencthenin^: the creativity of the school is 
to provide supportive structures to help schools and tea':}iers to 
deal with uncertainty. 

V/hat form should these supportive sti^ictures take? Tvro 
forss arc required: short-term interventions and loncer-tem 
strategies. The lon£;er-terni strategies may involve some funda- 
mental changes in the administrative structure of the system and 
in teacher training, both pre-sorvicc and in-service. Short-term 
interventions must be carefully planned if they are to support 
creativity and not bo a substitute for it. 

For example, one device for providing immediate support to 
schools is the ace of advisers, advisory teachers or diagnosticians 
or inr:pectors m an advisory role. These advisers v/ill be under 
pressure to cS^o practical advice and help, to provide answers to 
questions, in the role of expert or specialist. They will them- 
selves bo anxious to justify their role, and so they will strive 
to convert teachers to their ovm new orthodoxy. If they are part 
of th.^ authority structure, and have a cay in the promotion system, 
they become a substitute for creativity instead of a support, and 
thoir advice becomes concealed cooreion. The task of the inter- 
mediary' adviser, therefore, must be clearly defined, and his role 
should be understood by the teachers. His task is to traiisfer his 
capabilities ;o the teachers: he must make himself dispensable. 
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The longer-term strategy involves the creation of an 
appropriate infrastructure to support creativity. This requires 
the supply of a wide range of resources - teaching materials, 
information services , centres v/here teachers can meex, and an 
adniniotrative stracture for the management of these centres. 
Kesource centres, both national and local, have considerable 
potential for strengthening the creativity of schools, but as yet 
little IS known about the raost effective form of such provision. 
The specialised national centre has obvious strengths, but it may 
not be able to offer prompt feedback to schools - and it would 
seem essential that national centres should be complemented by a 
network of local centres which establish direct contacts with 
their schools. Should the resource centres merely respond to 
teachers* needs and requests, or should they seek to act as change 
agents in school? There is a danger that, by their selection of 
pacl:agci curricula^ materials, resource centres may tend tc impose 
on schools the values and teaching styles implicit in the design 
or theoo materials. Teachers may decline to use the facilities 
offered if these are seen as limited in range, or they may use 
the materials m ways different from v/hat v/as intended in their 
design. If the centres are to serve their clients, the teachers, 
in the most effective way, the work of The centres must e 
structured so that it doec not malce the schools more passive and 
receptive, but is a learning process v/hich leads tov/ards "auto- 
innovation" by the cchools. This process requires the strength- 
ening of the capacity of the cchool to determine its ov^ needs in 
terms of support. The resource centre does not merely supply what 
IS asl:ed, nor stipulate v/hat can be supplied: it must operate on 
the basis of the school's needs and develop its service by 
encouraging new insights among the teachers. Thus, one hallmark 
of good 3upport iS Its 'culture-compatibility* - how effectively 
it talces account of the climate of opinion in schools and of the 
msecarity of the innovating teacher and recognises the gradual 
nature of the change process. 

A quite different form of professional support is the 
contribution made by educational research - or the contribution 
It ougiit to nal:e. r.xiny people complain that educational research 
makes little impact: teachers have little faith m research 
finJin^G and researchers pay little attention to the opinions of 
teachers. There is a long-term influence of research in shaping 
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the teacher's perception of his work anJ his oupils, in moulding 
attitudes and objectives and m providing concepts such as 
•needs', •growth', • intelligence • , •deprivation^ and so on. But 
there recams a gap bet-//een the research v/orker and the teacher 
which must be bridged if research is to provide effective 
professional support to the school* 

(iv) Interventions for strenr^heninr: 
the school's creativity ' 

There are other forns of assistance that can be made 
available • In the concluding paper of this series two foras of 
intervention are singled out for special consideration: in-service 
training of teachers, and the use of consultants m a structured 
procedure, such as "Organisation Development", which is described 
m detail m the paper • Both strategies have much to offer; but 
in both, as we have noted v.lth the three previous sections, there 
are difficulties and questions which require to be discussed* 
Too often, when faced v<ith a malfunction, we think we have found 
an ansv;er m setting c co^sc of training for those responsible* 
(University teaching and mar^gement s';illc for headmasters are two 
such oxanples). 3ut though in-service training of teachers can 
make a valuable contribution to strengthening the creativity of 
the school, as yet we do not loiow what hind of training is best, 
who should be given it (and who should decide this), under what 
conditions, for how long, and many other quest ions. The concluding 
paper lists suggestions on content, linl:ed to the concept of 
organisation development: no doubt there are other possibilities. 
Slany countries ctre now beginning to make systematic provision for 
m- service training of their teachers, and consequently these are 
urgent questions. 

The SGCond strategy, calling on an outside expert to advise 
us, is oonnoDly applied in other areas of hujnan activity. The 
goals of organisation development, hov/ever, are not to provide 
ready-made answers but to help schools to set up a process to 
identify problems, find solutions and make decisions, through a 
sequence of interventions, clarifying communication within the 
school, establishing goals, uncovering conflicts and interdepen- 
dence, and improving group procedures for discussion. There arc, 
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of course, difficulties. Intervention like this in a school's 
affairs nust start from an invitation from the school, or it is 
likely to meet with non-cooperation or resistance: the schools 
that ask for help nay not be those that need it, and vice versa. 
Is it possible for consultants to be non-directive and value free? 
Is it sufficient merely to open up questions and bring conflict 
into the open'^ ?he tv/o strategies may be combined if training is 
directed towards the skills of giving and receiving assistance of 
this kind. The distinctive feature here is that we are treating 
the school ac the basic unit, whereas most in-service training 
tends to be directed to the teacher as an individual. 



At this point it is perhaps appropriate to re- emphasize the 
interdependence of these various Vactors, for an imderstanding of 
their interaction, rather than of the operation of any one factor, 
is necessary for strengthening the creativity of the school. Some 
of the difficulties which have been encountered in innovatory 
developnients in education have occurred through failure to realise 
that a change in one aspect of a system affects many other aspects, 
and that innovation can be sustained only if it is developed from 
a thorough understanding of the complexity of the process. 

Some examples in addition to those already given may help 
to illustrate the point. Changes in the authority structure in a 
school (category 2) affect relationships within the school that 
are affected not only by the size of the school and the oppor- 
tunities for consultation and contact (all category 2), but also 
by the la; out of the school building and the provision of staff 
rooms (category ^); the feasibility of the changes m authority 
depends on the discretion permitted to the school, on staff 
appomtmcnxc and on considerations of economy in the deployment 
of staff (category 1)* Xhe operation of "organisation development" 
(catcgor:/ 4) and the contribution of professional advisers 
(category- 3) affect relationships vdthin the school. Similarly, 
in-scr-r.re training (category 4.) must take accounc of financial 
constraints (category' 1) and will seek to exploit the effective 
use or reoj^rce centres (category 3). A school that embarks on 
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a substantial curriculum revision, attempting to develop a therae- 
oriented approach , for example, must take account not only of 
the internal organisation of the school, but also of financial 
constraints, the restrictions imposed by external examinations 
and the availability of adequate materials and resources. A 
strategy for change is unlikely to succeed if it identifiefs one 
aspect only as a key factor in the situation and neglects to take 
account of its interaction v/ith all the factors which have been 
outlined in the preceding pages. 

External and internal factors are more closely interrelated 
than we realise. The distinction often made between centralised 
and decentralised educational systems can thus be misleading. 
The essential difference betv;een systems, as they affect the 
creativity of the school, is hov/ far the various constraints allow 
discretion to the schools. In a centralised system a school may 
have more independence, m certain respects, than m a decentralised 
system that applies detailed restrictions. V/here control of the 
system is concentrated in one large centre remote from many of the 
schools in the system, the detailed supervision or control al 
grass roots level is more difficult to exercise, so in practice 
the schools may have more freedom. In a decentralised system 
schools are much closer to the controlling centre and their day-to- 
day working is more open to observation - and therefore sometimes 
to control by the local authority. 

STRATIilGISS OF PHQBL2M-S0LVING 

It must be clear. from the previous discussion that creativity, 
as Y;e use the term, is not just a quality of imique individuals or 
of unconventional institutions, but a style of problem-solving. 
When a school realises that something is v/rong in its mode of 
functioning, and decides to remedy the weakness, it begins to be 
creative. Ideally, perhaps, it is the secure and stable school 
which ought to initiate and test innovations, for it has the 
reserves of energy and resilience to tolerate stress. In practice, 
change often begins from facing up to problems, rather than by 
planned interventions. There is an approved "text-book" procedure 
for introducing innovation, starting by defining objectives. 



preferably in behaviooral terns, and then proeeeding to outline 
a pro^]Taane of aetion to aehieve these oboeetives. Behavioural 
objectives can be valuable m obliging people to thinlc carefully 
and precisely about what they v;ant to achieve, and objectives 
when formulated help to indicate v/hat should be done. They are 
less effective m excluding what should not be done, for they do 
not specify what is not wanted. Ideally, the school should 
strive to achieve agreement on objecti,-*'* be-Tore embarking on a 
course of action. There is, however, a different style of working 
which would seem to be closer to practice. The problems the 
school faces are the starting point, and while the discussion of 
objectives is not nefilcctcd, it is not considered necessary to 
::ecure Tall ar:ree.T.ent ar*ong the staff. (Somctines, indeed, 
ar:rocacnt is evidence that the objectives have been defined so 
as to avoid the necessity for an;^^ substantial change). The school 
iS able to inal:e progress because its internal stnacture and the 
external Sw.pport are such as to allow it to tolerate a fairly high 
level of stress m solving the day-to-day problems which arise. 
Though the strategy is untidy, it is flexible; and it works 
through the continuing participation and interaction of all the 
staff. At present it is not possible to say that one of these 
strategics is right and the other vo'ong. They are complementary 
approaches, like inductive and deductive reasoning, and our 
concept of the creativity of the school applies to both. 

KOV/ DO V/E ASSKSS THB CREATIVia'V OF THE SCHOOL? 

The definition given earlier is that creativity is the 
capacity of the school to adopt, adapt, generate or reject 
innovations. How then are we to assess the creativity of the 
school? It IS not to be neasured by the number of changes 
introduced, nor jast m terns of new practices or new products, 
for it includes the capacity to reject change where this proves 
ineffective or inappropriate. On these terms a school is creative 
if it decides to continue as before, provided it does so in a 
conscious way, fully aware of the issues involved. A school must 
bo discrininatin^ m its response to change, for not all change 
IS for the better. There is the "v/ild innovation" (1» innovation 
saavage), the gimmick, the fashion and the fadi in the 1970s 
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these are to education ;vhat inflation is to the economy* It is 
easier to say v/hat creativity does not include than to describe 
it in toiTis which can readily be observed and assessed. It is 
not 3ust a natter of freedom for the school, as we point out 
later. Hor are we so naive as to equate it with contentment: 
The creative school is not necessarily a happy school, v/ell 
aJto^istel to its environment - though we hasten to add that it is 
not an unhappy place, ''ull of strife and restlessness. The term 
"creativity" is careiully chosen, for it is a quality of the 
intellect; and the quality we seek to assess is an intellectual 
quality of the school. Earlier it vras sug{;ested that there were 
throe sta^^es in the process of problem-solving: confronting 
problems, responding to problems and evaluating the response to 
problems, rreativity of the school, therefore, is to be assessed 
by th? awareness within the school of , the problems which it faces, 
its capacity to levise and adopt solutions, and its willingness 
tc evaluate its efforts, and, in the light of this evaluation, 
to adapt or reject these solutions, or to generate new solutions. 



This review so far has been limited to the first four of 
the five clusters of factors above. The fifth is the influence 
of the school environment. The terra is intended to cover the 
;vhole social context, the climate of opinion within a country, 
the social and political structures and the less tangible but not 
less important cultural norms. Each community has its distinctive 
expectations of its school, and there is a certain stability about 
these assximptions, for we each shape our expectations from our 
o\m personal erqjeriences of school. If we asl: which is the most 
important factor influencing or limiting the creativity of the 
school, each person will tend to answer v/ithm the context of 
his Oim ey.perience and his country* s educational system - incentives, 
finance, personal relationships, the administrative structure, the 
examination system - each tends to choose a different answer. In 
discussing educational issues we tend to reject the solutions of 
others because they do not fit readily into our frameworl: of 
thought. One function of education is to liberate us from the 
limitations of our o\m experience, but we have not yet worked out 
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an effective langua^jc for discussing educational problens across 
the boundaries of national systems. Differences between countries 
(and similarities too) are demonstrated m the national contribu- 
tions from the countries participating m the OZCD V/orkshop which 
are to be published in a separate volimie. 

The question that arises is this: are there generally valid 
answers which apply across the boundaries of educational systems 
and differing cultures, or aust v/e seek a different set of ansv/ers 
v/xthm each system? Though the answers may be different, they cay 
follov; a common pattern. Inevitably, this pattern tends to be 
general and abstract, and consequently it is difficult to communi- 
cate the conclusions to teachers and administrators whose orienta- 
tion is highly practical and not theoretical. 

One very general form of oaiswer, though fundamental in its 
implications, is that a shift of attitude is needed. In the past 
we have tended to regard any change as a disturbance of normality: 
on this view change is a transitional stage betv/een one period 
of normality and another. Hence we speak of the problem of 
change, or the challenge of change, and not of the stimulus of 
change. The new situation is that change is normality, and our 
schools must be given an in-built capacity for constant adjustment. 
If this seems too demanding a requirement, there is an analogy 
with living organisms. (Education has frequently used - and 
misused - the "organic" metaphor: what is implied here is that 
we should be trying to develop the school as an organic unit). A 
machine can be programmed to adjust to change, in the v/ay that an 
automatic gear-box m a car responds to the contours of the road. 
But a biological system is of a different level of complexity and 
has its o\m self-regulating capacity. Metaphors are misleading. 
To speak more directly, the school has been considered for a long 
time as a passive element m society, receptive and obedient, but 
it must now become a more active partner in its o\*m evolution. 

To say this is not just to call for freedom for the school. 
Freedom for whom - for teachers, pupils, parents, administrators? 
Certainly, there is no claim for the school to be free from 
responsibility. Indeed, it is an open question whether freedom 
is a necessary condition of creativity. Creativity is sometimes 
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demonstrated m the response to lack of freedom as in the 
imaginative work ione by teachers m old school buildings v/ith 
the most unpromising pupils* Possibly, if schools were given 
rsore freedom, with no other supporting provision made, the 
initial effect would be restrictive rather than creative. 
Creativity can be encouraged in a highly structured educational 
system as -veil as m an open system, xhe provision within the 
system, is more important tha*i the system itself. Admittedly, in 
a structured system it is easier to bo non-creative; a more open 
system should force the teacher to think for himself - though if 
the situation is too insecure it may press him to fall back on 
safe, conventional practice. [To summarise, therefore, this is not 
3U3t a call for freedom, but a call to establish a system of 
interrelated provisions v/hich will have a positive impact on the 
problen:-solving capacity of the school. 

In the pact, there vras £ general consensus on values which 
allowed schools to be given a considerable measu-o of freedom - 
though social pressures ensured that this discretion was not fully 
exercised, rhe consensus is less certain now, and the pressures 
no less strong, tempting schools to msiilate themselves from 
controversy. Anxiety aboat change is not limited only to teachers, 
There is a fairly widespread uneasiness about the lack of stability 
and security in modem society. It is true that those who have 
most to lose are most lil:ely to oppose change, or to fear it. 
Among those who carry responsibility there is often a feeling of 
uneasiness about the prospect of increasing the autonomy of the 
institutions for which they are responsible. It would be 
surprising - even irresponsible - if they did not hesitate to 
relax their vigilance: there are others read;^ to move in who have 
no scruples about exploiting a situation and manipulating it to 
fonmrd their ov/n aims or those of the pressure groups which they 
support. The person v/ho carries responsibility for the efficient 
operation of the school system may feel that, in strengthening 
the creativity of the school, he runs the lisk of losing control 
altogether, and of being accused of abdicating his responsibility, 
liven the setting up of a consultative machinery may restrict the 
power to cope with a situation that seems in danger of running 
out of control if one has to discuss everything with everybody 
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before anything is done. Levels of decision must be established 
clearly, and adhered to. The solution, however, is not to be 
found in resisting change, nor is it necessary to go to the other 
extreme and surrender to the pressures for change: the solution 
must be found in developing the capac%^/ of institutions to deal 
with change. 

There is further risk in all this v/hich should perhaps be 
mentioned - the risk of making tco much of a technique of 
manipulating human relationships. Unfortunately, it does not 
follow that v/hen we fully understand the mechanisms that affect 
human relationships we shall all be happy and v/ell adjusted. The 
self-conscious scrutiny of relationships is a dangerous activity 
which may sometimes destroy the capacity to build relationships. 
One of the rewards in teaching - and in administration- is the 
personal relationships, which are all the stronger if they operate 
ot a sub-conscious level. Obviously, a person who has been 
trained in the social sciences is better able to understand him- 
self and others, but he must be on guard against the conscious and 
deliberate manipulation of others. As in Plato's metaphor of the 
cave, when we have examined the skills of relationship in the 
harsh light of the intellect, v/e must be prepared to return to 
the less certain world of reality. If the principles which we 
have established have not become part of an intuitive response 
to change, we nay be worse off in trying to apply a set of rules 
in a conscious, mechanical way. The discussion in these pages 
will be criticised by some as too abstract, but they are misunder- 
stood if they are expected to provide a set of p*j-,*.tical rules. 
Their purpose is essentially to allow an xmderstandi.ig of the 
underlying theoretical problems, so that each person is better 
able to make for himself the decisions that are appropriate in 
his particular situation. 

WE ROLE OF OECP/CHllI 

This point can be extended to explain the objectives of 
the 197C 0L'CD/'J3RI V/oncshop at which the papers that follow were 
presented and discussed. I^arlier, reference was made to the 
national resource centre: its task is to provide professional 
support m developing the creativity of the school, but to do this 
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v/ithout in any way diminishing the freedom of the institutions 
which it serves, without affecting their responsibility, or 
limiting thoir initiative. The function of a national centre 
is to help institutions to understand what is involved in the 
process of change, and to help them to develop their ov/n tech- 
niques for managing this proccssc The task of OECP/CEin is 
rather similar: it is to give international professional support 
but again v/ithout diminishing the responsibility or initiative or 
creativity of the separate Member states in dealing with the 
process of change in their own countries. 

People v/ant to be given answers to their questions. A 
ready-made answer is seldom adequate, and to offer it may encour- 
age a false dependency on others to find solutions for us. V/c 
have to learn to tolerate the stress of working out our ovm 
problems. But there is surely an intemediat*' position between 
withnoldmg help and offering a recipe for action; and in the 
context of the creativity of the school the aim of the V/orkshop 
;vas to try to discover how best to achieve this intermediate 
position. 
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III. ADHIHlSmTIVE REUTIONSHIPS BECTEEN THE SCHOOL 
AND OUTSIDE )t^STlTUTIONS 

by 

!touricc Kogan, 
Professor of Government and Social Administration, 
Bnmel University, Uxbridge, U.K. 



This paper attempts to define some of the organisational 
categories useful in considering (i) the relationships between 
the school and its wider institutional framework; (ii) the 
important structural relationships in more detail; and (ili) how 
the school* s freedom to be creative and developmental might be 
reconciled with the need to be socially responsible and account- 
able* Th6 reader will notice congruence between the many points 
made here and some of the descriptions of national systems 
communicated to the Y/orkshop, and particularly Egil Bakke*s 
paper "Financial Instruments and Decentralisation of Decision- 
Making Pov^er" (see Technical Report No# l)# 

S'HS AKAIiYSIS 

To analyse the place of the school within its governing 
institutions and political environment it is necessary to state; 

(a) the objectives of education and, more concretely, 
the operational, or priae, or core activities; 

(b) the controlling and collating activities (non- 
operational activities) necessary to ensure that 
objectives are pursued in a coherent and connec- 
tive fashion; 

(c) the main organisational relationships that linlc 
together the main roles and parts of the educational 
system. 
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When these categories have been stated and clarified, it 
is possible to put togother a n:odel of how freedon and account- 
ability can be reconciled. The English educational system will 
be used to illustrate the points raised, 

OBJECTIVES MW OPEIUTIONAL ACTIVITIES ( 1 ) 

It is not necessary to elaborate here the objectives of 
aiglish education at school level. In brief, they can be cate- 
gorised as: enabling pupils to achieve individual autonomy and 
power through acquisition of skills and. knowledge; socialisation; 
enhancement of the economic strength of the country; the provision 
of elites; the redistribution of wealth; the maintenance of the 
established religion, and so on. Nor is it necessary to discuss 
further the conflicts between some of these objectives. It is 
more important, for the purpose of the present more restricted 
analysis, to establish what are the legitimated and expected 
activities of schools which contribute to the pursuit of these 
objectives. There are several ways in which these activities or 
functions can be stated. The following list is a deliberately 
factual inventory of at least some of the main operational 
activities that a primary or secondary school in England is 
concerned to pursue: 

- provision of teaching and learning processes; 

- development of educational processes; 

- education of public and of the community; 

- training of teachers for the whole system (by providing 
practical experience) - this being a higher educational 
function rather than a function provided for the school's 
own benefit; 

- provision of school meals, milk and medical inspection; 



(1) "Operational" is the term used fcr activities directly 
related to the purposes for which an institution exists. 
They could equally well be called "primary" or "core" 
activities or functions. 



- provision of appropriate buildings for educational 
purposes (this being one of the characteristics that 
differentiates a publicly maintained school from 
other foras of education); 

- the assessment of pupils (through examinations and 
the Giving of references, and so on). 

These activities vary in importance; but all relate to 
objectives of the school system. !Riey are here called operational 
activities as distinct from non- o p er at i onal or supporting, or 
secondary activities. 

nON--QP£RATIONAIi ACTIVIglHS 

For operational activities to be pursued v/ithin adequate 
control, collation and programming - for purposes both of account- 
ability and of v/idor development - it is necessary that a schools 
system also anderta^rcs non- operational activities. Within most 
educational systems v/o find the f ollov/ing: 

(a) Financial work 

In essence this consists of: 

(i) the collation of budgets required by the performers 
of operationa,\ activities (heads of schools, for 
example) so that decisions can be made on resource 
allocations; 

(li) the control of expenditure once approved. Desirably 
this control is in the form of a "staff" instruc- 
tion which, in effect, warns a manager that he is 
going outside policy; 

(iii) the audit of financial affairs. This is hovrever, 
improperly regarded as an internal function. 
Audit is properly thought of as external to the 
organisation which is being audited to ensure that 
financial and other transactions are conducted 
with propriety. 
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(b) Perooniiel, ostablishacnts and orpianisation . This 
aot of activities is complex. It includes: 

(i) the recruitment, in-service induction, progression, 
setting of conditions of service and retirement of 
staff, educational and othen^ise; 

(ii) decisions about the allocation of manpower as 

between the individual educational institutions 
and other parts of the educational service. 

(iii) creating and sustaining patterns of organisation. 
This group of activities (organisational develop- 
ment) is often not sufficiently well defined and 
legitimated. It must both control and enhance 
the development of a total education system, and 
without it in-service training is an empty 
activity. 

(c) Provision of technical services . This night include 
the provision of supplies on the demand of those who 
perform operational activities, and the provision of 
advice on design of buildings. It might also, however, 
include the provision of educational advice (from 
advisers and organisers) to those who offer the teaching 
and learning processes. This point will be discussed 
more fully later. 

(d) Progranmins » This non-operational activity is present 
in comple:: organisations but has only recently been 
defined (as corporate planning and under other names). 
It tends to be the typo of activity allocated to the 
deputy head of an organisation and is concerned With 
ensu ring that all activities form a logical and 
coherent pattern, that decisions are presented to 
governing bodies at the right time and with the right 
degree of sanction fror' v/ithin the organisation; 
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(o) Legal activities ^ A public educational system has to 
conform to the public law of education - sone.vhat 
broadly stated in England but strongly stated else- 
where* This activity is, therefore, concomed with 
preserving the legal personality of the service and 
ensuring that decisions made within it conform to law. 



Development is the ercamination of present activities with 
0 view to specifying changes (possibly as a result of research 
and evaluation, or of profqssiomil perceptions of performance, or 
of client demand) thus -ensuring that objectives are- refreshed and 
changed as necessary. It is particularly pertinent that changes in 
educational purposes should carry v/ith them changes in organisation 
which might be the subject of specified organisational development • 
Organisational objectives interact v^ith movements in the organisa- 
tion* s psychology which in their turn affect structure. IThis means 
that in-service training and other resources intended to carry 
througii development have to become firmly related to changes in 
policies and objectives emd require effective institutional linlcages 
with the management structure. ::ore generally, development work is 
the organisational \my in which creativity and adaptation can be 
legitimised and, where necessary, specified. In creative and parti- 
cipative systems development work might well take the form of 
teachers being e::pected to evaluate their own teaching in the light 
of changing laiowlcdge and pupil s» needs. Development is not simply 
a task for management; it is the one task that requires specifica- 
tion, encouragement and implementation throughout all but the most 
mechanistic systems. V/hether it is an operational activity (that 
is, something worthwhile for its ovm sake) or a non-operational 
dimension of operational activities is an open question. 

Table I (below) shows the operational and non-operational 
activities in diagrammatical form. Table III shows hov/ any opera- 
tional activity is constrained and collated by a range of non- ' 
operatior*al activities. The interlocking of the tv/o sets of acti- 
vities is important for depiction of the role structure as between 
executive roles, staff roles, and other roles such as service givers. 
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A non-operational activity has no output that is neaningful 
except as a decision about the quality, intensity or level of 
performance of an operational activity. 

TABLE I 

Operational and non-operational activities 
in an educational system 





Non-operational activities 

Financial v/ork 

Personnel, Establishments 
and Organisation' * ' 

Provision of Technical 
Services 

Programming 

Legal Activities 


OuerKtloiMil activities 


OBJECTIVES 


Provision of teaching and 
learning processes 

Development of educational 
processes 

Education of public and of 
the conniunity 

Training of teachers for 
the whole system 

Provision of school neals, 
milk and medical inspection 

Provision of appropriate 
buildings for educational 
purposes 

The assessment of pupils 
and preparation of* them 
for assessment 



!I?he rclationchip between operational and non-operational activities 
is important in terms of the authority of the schools to set 
norms for their ova behaviour and development. Por example, a 
school may set its ovm pattern of learning procedures; but this 
pattern is circumscribed by decisions made on finance, staffing 
and so on, through non- operational activities performed by the 
loc2il authority. 
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THE BIAIN ACC0UIITA3ILITY SgRUCTURE 



Two important questions may now be asked: 



(a) through what fomal authority relationships are 
decisions about the performance of operational 
and non-operational activities mediated? What 
are the varieties of relationships (for example, 
manager-subordinate, as against free contractual 
or collegiate relationships)?; 

(b) what is the difference between decisions made at 
different levels of a system (i.e. national, 
regional' or local authority and' prime' iristitutions--- 
schools)? 

To examine the formal authority relationships, we need to 
consider how far the educational process affects its management 
structures. It can be argued that: 

(a) where education is seen to be a strongly instra^ental 
process relating to a well programed system, a strict 
hierarchical structure, with strong management and 
inspection roles, with fairly small discretion at the 
school level, follows logically. Society is assumed 
to know what it wants, and how to get it, and can 
therefore establish machinery for obtaining results. 
This assumption is described and implicitly criticised 
in Amaro da Costa*s paper, (paras, 4 and 10, Technical 
Report Ho. l). 

(b) where it is assumed that teaching/learning processes 
rely on interaction between individual teachers and 
pupils within a broad educational technology and a 
wide knowledge framework, strong management systems 
are not so appropriate. There is a premium on 
expanding discretion within increasingly wide pre- 
scriptive limits. 

At the Lisbon conference, it was questioned if educational 
systems could contain combinations of these two sets of assumptions 
and thus produce organisations mixing strong accountability and 
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individual freedom. Plainly, some systems do produce such 
combinations as when a total school is accountable to the system 
which governs it but is collegiate in style, if not totally 
collegiate m management structure* (See the following chapter.) 

Thus it would appear that assumptions about the technologj'* 
of the process determine assumptions about the strength or other- 
v/ise of management controls. The armies of the world are strongly 
hierarchical because the technology of war demands that men move 
at precisely the point m time and to precisely the place where 
they are instructed to move. The proponents of increased creativity 
ir. the schools argue that educational excellence demands the growth 
of" personal artistry and professional competence in individual 
teachers who are trying to induce the same in individual children. 
This leads them to argue for wide discretion, or even autonomy. 
But if the schools are completely autonomous, public accounta- 
bility becomes difficult to obtain. 

The different authority relationships, to answer the 
question in paragraph (a), are, then, as follows: 

(a) Most school systems have a hierarchical stinactiire in 
which there is the equivalent of manager-subordinate 
relationships between the providing or governing 
authority, the school head, and the assistant teachers 
in the school. In many countries, this hierarchical 
relationship also extends between the central govern- 
ment and the local authority. In England the relation- 
ship between the central authority and the local educa- 
tion authority is not that of a manager to a subordinate 
body but, in effect, something half-way between this 
and free contractual. The central government exercises 
strong authority through its right to determine the 
general level of local authority income and through 
other key controls. But it does not exercise the 
authority of the manager in prescribing levels of 
performances in the prime institutions. 
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(b) The tmivcrsitics provide an example of free contractual 
relationshipo. In many countries independent universities 
receive most of their funds from grants made by the 
government and are free, within the most general of 
understandings, to provide courses in their own ways. 

The prescriptions from the centre are, in effect, 
understandings that a university will provide a certain 
number of places within agreed subject categories at an 
appropriate level. But, in practice, once the grant is 
given, universities are free to interpret the agreement 
in their ov/n way and can only be controlled retrospec- 
tively ^ that is, when a-reno^ml of the. contractual . 
relationships is considered. 

(c) At the institutional level there is a choice between 
a management hierarchical structure (in which the head 
is the manager of teachers) or a collegiate stmicture, 
as in Oxford, Cambridge or hospital consultant 
organisations in England, where individuals are, in 
effect, on a freehold to give education according to 
their professional lights v/ithout prescription by a 
manager. 

In Table II, the example of England and Wales is taken, 
partly because these ere the countries the author knov/s best, but 
also because it is the most complex and difficult to define(l). 
The table attempts to show hov; interventions zire made at the 
different levels by the DES, local education authorities, schools 
and individual teachers. By examining the difference in the 
decisions made on any single acti/ity it is possible to begin to 
analyse the prescriptions created by the organisation and the 
discretion permitted at each level in the performance of activities, 
rake, for example, the operational activity, provision of buildings. 
A school may decide that it cannot develop its teaching and learning 
processes adequately v/ithout a radical alteration in its physical 
arrangements. It makes a decision to request a new school building, 



(l) Many of the same points are sensitively explored by Hoyle in 
Technical Report No. 1 . 
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or an alteration to buildings, for that purpose* It is within the 
discrimination of that school to make such a request; but it is 
immediately subject to a large nu.'nber of decisions made by the local 
authority. It must decide not only its priorities as between the 
development of one school and, let us say, the replacement of an 
obsolete school building elsev^here, but must also consider the 
proposal in terms of the educational philosophy it is prepared to 
sponsor (should it encourage an open plan school with a parents* 
meeting room, or does it prefer a more traditional pattern? V/hat 
is likely to be the elected local education committee»s view on 
philosophies such as these expressed in bricks and mortar?). The 
school will remain free to continue open plan teaching without a 
new building, but prescriptions immediately come in as soon as 
resource demands are changed. Ultimately, the central government 
may determine the issue if a major building prooect is required. 
There may be national decisions requiring the building of new 
schools for additional populations or the replacement of badly 
obsolete buildings before building is allovred for educational 
development. This example can be further clarified by tracing 
"Building" across the "decision" columns in Table II. In practice, 
of courne, many decisions are n^t made in terms of explicit author- 
ity relationships but as the result of negotiation between parents 
and schools, teachers and heads, heads and the local authority, the 
local authority and central government. Residiially, there are 
authority relationships but these might only be invoiced as a last 
resort. 

Figure 1 shows in diagrammatic form the main accountability 
and authority structure through v/hich the English system works. 

PUTTING THE MODKI, T0GBT3IER 

In the preceding paragraphs I have specified some of the 
main components of analysis of those activities that are directly 
concerned with the pursuit of objectives (operational) and those 
activities concerned vath their control and collation (non- 
operational). I have also pointed out that ultimately the whole 
educational system vtith its complex pattern of controls exists 
to enable the schools and other educational institutions to get on 
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TASLS II 

D>clolon~t*}clnjt rtlatlonchlpa In th» Byqioh educktlonal ayafa 





C0VHmX3f7 D2CIS:0KS 


LOCAL ATO{0.RI7y 
DlCISIOlfS 


iNsnmia; decisicms 


t. Dvcisionv on stmcture 
of education « a^e of 
entr^y of coaful»ory 


1. DES^'^pPOpoaes lans and 
controls =aior rosources 
throu^ building^ pro- 
grnssitSf ttc* 


1. Able to vary age of 
transfer between prizazy 
ond secondary, xower and 
upper secondazy and 
further education insti-' 
tutions (i9o3 Act). 


la. Ho discretion on 
overall structure, 
b. iriscretion on indivi- 
dual allocatione, s.g. 
vertical and other 
groupings. 


2, Dscioionv on flniuieo 
of od'Jcaticn. 


2, Z>£S ne^tiat*s 
•I«acnt9 of rrtt* support 
grants throu^ Departsent 
of Shvironsent. (Soa« 
54?^ of local Govsmsent 
flr.ano« In 1965). 


2. LCA(2) decide propox^ 
tion of Incose (grants, 
rates, etc.) to devote 
to education generally. 
Arjl decide all Individ- 
ual projscts and rates 
of capitaticw funds for 
boolcs end equipcent. 


2. Decide hoH to spend 
cspitaticn flsnds for 
books and squipaent. 


3. Building. 


3* D£S decidesf within 
Treasury constmlntSf 
total amount of cnjor and 
sinor building projects. 
DCO decides lists of 
SAjor projects on tasis 
of IX\ proposals. Does 
not propose projects. 


3. ISA decides nhich 
aajor projects to 
pivpoee and which slnor 
projects to build. 


3. School decides which 
projects to bid for or 
point out needs. 


4. Teaching xrA 
learning procossoa. 


4a. Stntutory controls 
over ler^h and nusber 
of school days, 
to. Jtatutory controls 
over acts of worship 

c. Control, throu^Ji 
Schools Council, of 
patterns of secondary 
school examinations. 
Ditto throu^ Joint 
coesittees bsA other 
?£ cxaslnln^ twdies. 

d. Advice of iCas 
(control is nea:cenlnf:) . 


ia. decides stylo of 
education throuch 
appointccnts of heads. 

b. .'Advisory services. 

c. In-service training. 
d> ^cides ovemXl 
orgonisatlor^ patterns 
through choice of 
soloction and secondary 
school exasinatioRS. 

e. Local Inspectors cay 
saI:o quality Judgezcnts 
affecting, for exnsple, 
teachers* prosotions 
and flow of resources. 


4. ?roe to set interrjil 
organisation, choice of 
subjects taughtf style 
of education - forsal 
as against inforsal, 
and 30 on. 

! 


5. ?rovl3lon of 


Control of total 
nusbors roachin^ and 
leavir^ eoUe^es. 

b. Party to salary and 
conditions of service 
ne^tiations. 

c. Operates "voluntary** 
quota 8ystC2. 

4. I!as no part In 
teacher osployscr.t or 
in appointments. 


$a. Cottles establish- 
sents for each insti- 
tution. 

b. Controls appoint- 
sonts of heads arJl 
deputies. 

c. !{uns procotion 
systes. 

d. In-service educa- 
tion. 


?a. Soaetlsos help decide 
recruitsent. 

b. Allocates teachers* 
duties. 

c. Gives special respon- 
sibility allowances 
(forcally recosended 

to LTA). 

d. Can participate in 
the reward aystes through 
references and so on. 


(t, Dtvolopcent of 
9yotea. 


6a. Establishsent of 
objectives (but not 
explicit). 

b. Decisions on length 
of school and training 
life. 

c. I^ecisiona ca, for 
exanpl*! do^e of 
selectivity throughout 
the eystoa. 


6. IlaJccs decisions on 
general rosponso of 
education service in 
aroa to the needs, by 
providing Institutional 
frascworks, cothods of 
isprovlng service 
through Li-service 
training, nature of 
relationships with 
co==unity and other 
services and parents. 


£. Itesponsible for 
deciding cany of the 
objectives of the Insti- 
tution - throuch decisions 
on formality or lnfor=al- 
ity, relationships with 
pupils, rolationshipc with 
cossunlty and relation- 
ships with parents. 
Evaluation of Individual 
pupils. 



(t) Cepartaent of Education and Science. 
(2) local EducsUon Authority. 
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Figuie 1 

THE MAIN RELATIONSHIPS (ENGLAND) 




with their work. So all levels of educational organisation are 
involved m activities common to the whole system (the use of a 
classroom in any school is drawing on resources made available 
nationally); but the contribution at each level must be 
differentiated in terms of the decision made at that level. 

This differentiation is necessary if we are able to state 
both the freedom and accountability of the school. Table: III 
we show how the school's operational activities, the tasks that it 
must perform, can expand or contract according to the strength of 
the prescriptive limits. These might be exoressed m terms of the 
operational activity itself - as when a national ministry orders 
the school to t^jicb the uge of the ful3 .9 top by the time the 
pupils arc nine years old - but they are more likely to be expressed 
in terms of non-operational activities as tho organisation becomes 
more complex and as the controls are exercised some levels away 
from the school itself. For example, a national decision on 
teachers* salaries might affect the recruitment of teachers and 
hence the ability of the schools to provide teaching and learning. 
It is thus one of the limits within which an individual school 
must work. 

The assumption here is that schools are not autonomous. This 
point is brought out clearly in G. Noel's discussion of the French 
situation in Technical Report N0.I paras. 1-9. The schools have 
freedom and discretion but this is exercised within prescriptive 
liTiits. And these limits themselves embody nonnativc assumptions 
which are in effect stating that, for example, society will spend X 
on education and Y on health and will tolerate a certain amount of 
organisational freedom for schools, but no more. The way and style 
in which that discretion is exercised is, of course, the most power- 
ful determinant in whether the schools are good and whether profes- 
sional assumptions and personal values m the role holders are being 
exorcised. 

Table III takes up this point in more detail for the English 
system. The English school can be considered as the prime 
educational institution because it has wide discretion over the 
content and organisation of teaching and learning which is the mam 
purpose of the system. It exercises this discretion within broad 
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TABLE TII 



The impact of prescriptive limits 
on school activities 



Finance 
law 

External 
Examination 
and other 
Curriculum 
Constraints 

Pers onnel 
and 

Organisation 

Other 
Resources 



T asks (Activities) of a School 
Exercise discretion in: 

1 . Teaching-learning processes 

2, Development of curriculum 

3» Assessment of need of 
community served 

4. Contributions to practical 
training of teachers 

-And so on. 
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prescriptive limits. It is here suggested that degrees of dis- 
cretion employed in that operational activity are a key variable 
in determining the creativity of the school. That discretion, and 
the creativity that goes with it, are not always easily created. 
In discussion, for example, some delegates questioned whether the 
schools had the capacity and the strength of will to carry so many 
of the decisions that a higher degree of freedom entailed. This 
point is also explored in G- Noel's contribution to Technical 
Report No.1, para. 34. 

There is, furthermore, a general characteristic of multi- 
level organisations which is important here. At the level of 
the i^rime institution - the school - controls are exercised 
through instructions (if the school is hierarchical), or collec- 
tive agreements (in such collegiate structures as Oxford and 
Cambridge or consultant organisations m British hospitals) which 
are, in effect, decisions about operational activities. ("Mr. X, 
would you please take the second year class in mathematics?"). 
But as organisation gets more complex - requiring control of, for 
example, thirty thousand English and V/elsh schools - the decisions 
at the centre are more likely to be of a non-operational form. 
(The schools will assume a per caput expenditure of no more than 
£X thousand per year per pupil). The activity is thus controlled 
at one remove by financial, legal, or other non-operational 
stipulations which have, however, outcomes only m terms of opera- 
tional activities. So, a central government department, be it 
ever so liberal, is determining the levels of activities in the 
teaching/learning processes; but, in the most decentralised systems 
such involvement might be in terms of the resources (e.g. numbers of 
teachers, auality of school buildings, or regulations about curri- 
culum) within which the discretion of the institution is exercised. 

SOME IMPORTANT DETAILED STRUCTURAL ISSUES 
FINANCIAL AND OTHrR RESOURCE CONTROLS 

It would be hazardous to generalise about financial and other 
resource controls for all of the national systems of education. In 
this paper, the English system is referred to because, again, of its 
well-known intention to allow the schools to be free while preserving 
key national controls. 
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(a) Central govenmcnt usco a variety of devices to 
eGtablioh prescriptive limits within which local 
education authorities .may opend money. First r it 
determines a general grant for all local authority 
services which powerfully affects their quality 
without, however, specifying how this money should 
be apportioned between them. "Specific grants", by 
contrast, generally give central government a closer 
control over the purposes for which the money has 
been allocated. Thirdly, central government also 
states broad legal limits within which local autho- 
rities may raise their own money on a property tax 
Imown as the rates. 

(b) The control over physical resources (buildings and 

so on) has several features. First, the total amount 
that an authority may spend each year, and on what 
major projeets, is decided centrally on national 
criteria by the Department of Education and Science. 
(Attempts to modify these controls are being made at 
the present time). There are also national limits on 
minor worlcs. As far as quality and design of buildings 
are concerned, however, the national system, in one of 
the most successful pieces of state intervention, 
follows the doctrine of the "ceiling and the floor", 
llaximum cost limits are prescribed. I.Iinimum building 
standards and space standards are prescribed. But 
between these tv/o limits local education authorities 
are free to design the best buildings they can, but 
with sophisticated and welcome advice from excellent 
development teams within the Department. This is the 
classic example of a central system encouraging the use 
of discretion within necessary statutory limits. 

(e) As far as manpower controls are concerned, the local 
education authorities employ their ov/n teachers, but 
within nationally agreed salary' scales (which the 
government must approve), and v/ithin teacher quotas 
datcrmined cenxrally by the D.E.S. after a "voluntary" 
abnegation of freedom by local authorities when 
teacher distribution was becoming a major problem. 
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EXTERNAIi PRESCRIPTIONS OVKR CURRICULUM 



The English system prides itself on allowing schools to 
be creative by virtue of freedom to develop their o>vn curriculum 
and internal organisation. This is a true judgtment but pre- 
scriptive limits exist as follows: 

(a) Such questions as the overall structure of th<0 
system - ages of entry and leaving, or transfer 
between different stages, length of school day, 
length of school year, and so on are determined 
by law, 

(b) The secondary sjchool examination system is laid dci'wn 
nationally on behalf of the Department of Education 
and Science by the Schools Council. But ma.ior issues 
of examination policy - the age of admission and type 
of subject structure that shou?.d be allov^ed, for 
cxanple, are decided by the central government. 

(c) At the local level, there is a variable lev> 1 of 
prescription by inspectors and advisers wno may affect 
the school's discretion to use certain texts and mate- 
rials by making some more easily available than others. 

(d) The extent to which teachers within a school are free 
is also indeterminate. In the liberal English system, 
headmasters and head teachers often maintain that they 
arc "advisers" or "leaders" of their "colleagues". But 
there is strong evidence that the head of the institu- 
tion is the strongest authority figure within it* He 

or she allocates duties to teachers, holds such sanctions 
as recommendations on special responsibility allowances 
or promotions within the school, writes references, and 
so on. Attempts to make schools more collegiate - through 
the creation of academic boards - arc rare. And the 
appointment of head teachers is also an unolear area. 
For example, there is, perhacs, a case for establishing 
a system of external assessors - as with senior univer- 
sity appointments - which might make choices more 
independent of the local authority. 
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INSPECTOnS, ADVTSKRS AND ORGANISERS 



There is strong ambiguity (observed in several Member 
states) in the role of inspectors, organisers and advisers. 
See, for example, Portugal as described by A. Amaro da Costa, 
caras. 17--4 in Technical Renort No.1. And there are differences 
m roles no between national and local authority or regional 
inspectorn, 

'llentral government inst)Cctors have different functions: 

(■i) Inspecting for purposes of management and accounta- 
bility systems, to inv.lude the assessment of per- 
formance by subordinate bodies. (This is intensively 
CO in, for example. Prance and Turkey; 3 ess so where 
an intermediate level of institution has a higher 
der-ree of autonomy - for examplci English and Welsh 
local education authorities.) 

(b) Involvement in administration and standard setting 
for school examination systems (Prance, Sv/edeii, 
Turkey and most other countries. ) 

(c) O'^rrying out of research and development for the 
•vhole system. But whnt degree of prescription 
does the development have? 

(J) Advising the decision-makers \n the central ministry. 
Giving advice is giving a sfirvxce that can be rejected; 
but such advice becomes something different when 
viewed from the point of view of, say, a further educa- 
tion college, when the advice given to it is also given 
to the local authority's central ministry and may then 
'>,ffect Its Prescriptions as managing authority in terms 
of resources, courses to be approved, teaching staff 
to be allocated, and so on. 

(e) Advising the schools - a professional service that may 
be accepted or not. 
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IHSPECTORS (LOCAL LEVEL) 

The functions listed above are to be found, with different 
degrees of intensity, at the national level. While local inspec- 
tors also have multiple roles, they do not have to advise manage- 
ment systems at two levels as do central government inspectors. 
But they, far more than national inspectors, may be involved (at 
least in England and Wales) with decisions on resources, with 
quality judgments on the schools and their teachers (e.g. whether 
a new teacher should pass probation, or the short listing for a 
headship) which might make it difficult for them to bj advisers 
to the schools at the same time. This is a problem because the 
same body of expertise - an ability to relate sympathetically to 
schools while remaining a bit distant from them - is needed for 
both functions. Such roles demand high quality manpower and it 
would be difficult for any system to afford a double group of 
inspectors and advisers. Nevertheless, there have been attempts 
to distinguish clearly between them. For example, in some English 
local authorities, roles for "advisers" and "peripatetic teachers" 
have been created in the expectation that they will help schools 
who seek their services but that they will not advise management 
on the quality of the schools they are helping. 

So far I have described some of the eOements of the formal 
authority system - the legitimated and legally sanctioned system 
enabling work to be done and resources to be spent. This formal 
authority system is interlocked with the power system through which 
political, psychological and other pressures are applied to the 
formal decision-making process. Public opinion may exercise its 
influence through information media (see G. Noel, paras. 40-41 in 
Technical Report No. 1 ) or through institutional arrangements which 
do not simply take information flows for granted. In England, for 
example, there are pressure groups such as the Confederation for 
the Advancement for State Education, and the Society of Teachers 
Opposed to Physical Punishment, while the local authority and 
teacher associations have recognised power to negotiate with 
government on ma.ior policy issues. And there are too (particiilarly 
the participatory movement gets underway) several institutions 
that hover uneasily between power and authority. Of these, the 
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governing bodies of schools are the cost obvious exaaple; but 
anbiguities arise also m the parents' associations and the 
teachers' associations and the question may well be asked to 
♦.7ho2 they v/ill be accoimtable. 

GOV£H!«I!?G BODIES, PARSTITS AIH) TEACHERS 

Governing bodies inay be: 

(a) Part of the nanageaent-accountability systes. In 
this case they have authority over heads of schools 
although, in practice, the decisions they cay take 
are severely circumscribed by the local authorities 
and their control over schools is generally reckoned 
to be wealc. 

Alternatively they may be: 

(b) Consumer councils representing the clientble. If 
they are, they cannot also be part of the isanagenent- 
accountability systen. Tnoy can easily become social- 
ised by the system they are supposed to criticise on 
behalf of the clientble; or 

(c) Part of an external review and criticism system* 
This is not consistent either vdth a caru.gcment role 
or 7n.th the role of representing the clientble. 

'.7ith parents' associations there are distinctions between: 

(a) Parental participation - as volunteers, observers, 
frequent visitors to and supporters of the school. 

(b) Control of school by parents - as through the 
membership of the governing bodies, 

»Vith teachers' associations two points in particular 
shoiOLd be noted: 

(a) They are becoming formal and legitimated pressure 
groups. They are involved in salary negotiations 
and membership of advisory bodies, sometimes by 
statutoi7 right. 
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(b) They are part of the general professional and 

pressure g:z'Oup system which is nov/ bringing v/eight 
to bear on local and national decision making, 

The examples of governing bodies, parent s« and teachers' 
relationships and teachers* associations point to serious con- 
fusions that are beginning to arise as attempts are made to open 
the school systems to client participation. Such confusions 
may be unavoidable, if only because one ought not to multiply 
the number of external bodies to v/hich a school must relate, 
3ut the overlapping and confusions between participation, con- 
trol, review and criticism (sometimes to be seen in OECD- 
sponsored papers) should at least be recognised even if they 
cannot be avoided. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It is now possible to offer the following general 
conclusions. 

(a) Schools are not autonomous but can be free. Such 
freedom is best specified in terms of precisely what 
the schools are socially and legally sanctioned to 
do and what is expected of them (their activities 
or tasks). 

(b) For the freedom and discretion of the schools to 

be seated adequately, the prescriptions az^ound them 
must also be stated. 

(c) The concept of the prime institution might usefully 
be developed. Briefly, we have been describing 
systems in which the educational processes are 
carried out by groups of professionals v/ithin a 
mar^gement structure. In theory the whole of the 
system is the institution which provides education. 
But ;.'ithin the total institution (including govern- 
ment department, local authority and school) there 
are prime institutions upon whose ability to offer 
adequate services to pupils, and to create and develop 
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new forms of education, the functioning of the v/hole 
service ought to depend. The few models that we have 
of educational creativity - as in English primary 
schools - have depended on the creation of such prime 
institutions. It is by describing their discretion 
and the prescriptive limits within v/hich they work, 
that v/e might {^et some sense of how educational 
governance is able to reconcile creativity and 
accountability. This concept of the prime institution 
is needed even more seriously m other welfare state 
institutions such as social and welfare organisations. 
It mig^Jt well be applied to the area team in a social 
services department, for example, 

(d) 2hc creativity of the schools has to be reconciled, in 
any complex society, with the demands of the v/hole 
society which may, at any one time, \Yish to emphasize 
aspects of social or economic grov/th that might be 
antithetical to educational professional assumptions. 
If this is so, the assumptions should again be made 
e"plicit; as objectives governing the whole system. 
Indeed, the central theme of this paper - the reconcil- 
iation of freedom and autonomy - itself is a statement 
of values. It may well be that accountability, itself 
a democratic value but not often recognised as such, 
is too often more powerful than freedom, 

(o) 'Jho place of development xn public organisation systems 
ctlso needs to be defined. Development is the assess- 
ment of needs of the clientble with a view to re- 
crticulating organisational objectives and activities. 
It should not be confused with planning, which is the 
establislLment of systems by which processes can be 
better related to oboectives, V/ork needs to be done 
on v/ays in v/hich the developmental impulses of the 
schools - in Britain there are thirty thousand poten- 
tial centres for experiment and development - can be 
brought together in a total developmental system in 
v/hich inspectors, advisers and resource managers are 
able to take up the v/ork of the schools for purposes 
of generalisation and replication, 
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(f) The place of parents, pressxire groups, professional 
associations and so on in the educational system is 
uncertain and needs to be developed. But these roles 
are best not developed in terras of grandiose and 
vague statements about participation. Distinctions 
need to be sustained between participation and control, 
authority and power, management and the criticism and 
review of management • At present liberal intentions 
in Britain are confusing these categories* 

(g) Follow up . A niimber of matters that call for follow 
up emerge from this review. Of these the more 
important are: 

(i) There is need for a more systematic statement of 
the range of decision-making systems showing to 
\^om the different levels of educational service 
are acco\mtable« 

(ii) In particular, accoimtability within the educa- 
tional field proper could be studied, for example 
through the ways in which examination systems 
prescribe the content of cxirricultim. 

(iii) The paragraphs in this paper concerned with 
development could be carried further into a 
discussion of accoimtability for creativity. Is 
this a contradiction in terms or is it possible 
to expect systems to shelter, foster and encoxirage 
innovation? 

(iv) The v/ay in v/hich authority is exercised is affected 
by many variables. One of them is the incentive to 
be creative. Cash differentials, status, the free- 
dom given to the prime institutions, might all be 
examined in this context. 

(v) International comparisons of the range of roles 
sxxrrounding the two typef? of the inspector and 
the adviser would yield useful perceptions on the 
discretion and accountability of the school. 
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IV. ORGANISATION MP RKLATIONSHIPS WITHIN THE SCHOOL 



by 

Tim McMullen, Centre for Educational Research and 
Innovation, and lately Waiden of Countesthorpe College, 
Leicestershire 



This paper, despite its designation, is not a definitive 
statement. The problem it discusses has been little studied^ 
parallel studies from industry and administration have some 
relevance but this is limited by the particular nature of the 
school a ' *^he processes it xmdertakes* The author has spent 
much of his career in the internal administration of schools 
working with a wide range of differing organisations and has 
also been concerned with attempts from outside the school to 
modify the behaviour of administration within. This paper then 
is written from the point of view of the practice of education. 
It will attempt to clarify the problem, to discover what questions 
to ask, and to suggest tentative hypotheses for further discussion 
and investigation. 

A central concern will be the relationship between changes 
that are introduced from outside the school to those generated 
within it. We are not concerned either with an overall imposition 
from without or a spontaneous invention from within but with a 
complex interaction between external and internal forces. The 
school will be truly creative when it can both generate its own 
innovations and adapt those originating from outside; its 
internal organisation must be receptive to outside stimuli as 
well as protective against undue interference. The energy that 
can be released from real involvement in making decisions must be 
supplemented by the energy that can be induced by powerful innova- 
tive stimuli from without. Above all it is not a dichotomy that 
we are concerned with - participation against manipulation - but 
a compromise between them. 

DEPIina?ION CF THE PROBLEM 

The problem, for this paper, is to clarify the relationship 
of the internal organisation and relationships in the school to its 
capacity to adopt or reject, adapt and generate change. This 
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partial approach must be seen in the perspective of the whole; H 
is clear that the internal conditions in a school that enable it 
to change are closely related to the factors external to it - the 
administrative framework, the professional supporting structure(l) , 
and the complex pressures from the social environment. Above all, 
the motivation, hopes, and reactions of teachers are much influenced 
by formal eoid informal external pressures. Whatever the immediate 
impact, changing the internal conditions of the school alone will 
prove insufficient. 

The term 'participation' is currently used to cover two 
processes: participation in the taking of decisions in which the 
participant has real power; and participation in influencing 
decisions in which the participant is consulted. In this paper 
the first meaning - participation as power to take decisions will 
be used throughout, for the second process the term 'consultation* 
will be employed. 

Nature of the factors involved 

We are concerned primarily with the different types of 
change, the different methods by which they can be introduced, and 
the relationships of these to differing internal organisations and 
relationships. Other variables are involved which we cannot treat 
exhaustively in a peper of this length, but they should neverthe- 
less be kept in mind. Firstly, the size of the school (which 
could vary between 200 and ^,000 students in the secondary sector) 
profcandly affects organisation, relationships and, most particularly 
communications - the possibility of staff interreaction decreases 
geometrically with the size of the staff! This paper relates more 
to the moderate or large school with perhaps 30-160 professional 
staff. 

Secondly, the quality, homogeneity of qualifications, and 
age-distribution of professional staff, together with their promotion 
prospects, pay structure and their mobility between schools, will 
vary and will influence particularly the personal relationships 
within the school. Finally, the economic and social background of 
pupils will, through their hopes and expectations, affect the 
internal relationships of the school. 



C'') See the following chapter: "Professional Support to the School", 
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Types of innovation 

What must be considered carefully are the different degrees 
of innovation as they affect the teacher: one type of organisation 
laight encourage one category of change yet be hostile to a second* 
Three main classes can be identified. First » marginal changes 
which do not alter the teacher's role nor greatly change his 
practices - those innovations which add to His repertoire rather 
than alter it, e.g. the addition of an audio-visual technique. 
Secondly, an incremental change defined as that which, while not 
altering his role, changes the teacher's practice and results at 
least temporarily in increased work: a substantial alteration in 
subject content or the adoption to an oral approach in a foreign 
language would fall in this group. Finally, fundamental change 
which transforms both the teac j's role and his practice, e.g* 
the introduction of non-streaming together with individualised 
learning* In this paper, we are mostly concerned with the last 
two categories. 

A second dimension necessary to consider is whether a change 
is binding on the whole professional staff of the school or a 
section of it - the maths department, for instance - or whether 
it is volunt ary for the individual or a self-selected group. 

Methods of effecting change 

Why should a school or its staff change? Teachers surely 
are like the rest of humanity. They prefer certainty to uncertainty, 
security to insecurity. Once they have learnt to perform a task 
adequately they have a resistance - some would say a neurological 
resistance - to learning a new method. Unless the process is 
rewarding in some way, they do not relish either the extra work 
involved in re-learning, or the threat of an unknown situation; 
this is not to forget that small section to whom change is a 
challenge always to be accepted. Also, the nature of the profession, 
itself secure rather than adventurous, attracts a cautious personality; 
certainly most teachers are recruited from a basically conservative 
socio-economic class. Above all, their tradition has been that of 
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transmitting a culture not transcending it, a conservative role. 
Finally > their professional relationships, particularly with 
adolescents, are personally threatening; authority is vital, 
rrJ thoy ciorcisE it vithin lin ^'.'n conditions: change these and 
the teachers' nightmare, the classroom riot, may occur 4 In 
addition, imnured as teachers are in their classroom, their lack 
of visibility, except to their students, makes them particularly 
able to resist external pressure to change. 

All this adds up to a basic tenet of this paper: that 
teachers in general will not change fundamentally of their own 
free will, even though there is a small proportion who will. 
To rely on the spread of innovation by this small percentage 
of change -motivated teachers is not a viable strategy for large- 
scale change4 This leaves inducement or coercion as possible 
methods; it does not, however, imply that a fundamental change 
so introduced is not greatly facilitated by methods of persua- 
sion, by harnessing the energies of the self-motivated teacher, 
and by creating appropriate social relationships within the 
school. 

It is not assumed that inducement and coercion are only 
possible from outside the institution: the head or the 
hierarchy, and increasingly students, can bring the same 
pressures. 

It is worth considering briefly the two outstanding 
methods. Firstly, inducement can be direct or indirect, 
subtle or obvious. It can take the form - as I believe it 
did in the spread of new methods of primary education* in 
Oxfordshire - of the awareness that all promotions depend on 
the adoption of the new ideas, or as in Sweden in a direct 
bargain with the teachers* unions to decrease the ratio 
of students to staff. It can also include the inducement 
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that the inr»ovation will result in greater student satisfaction 
and that this> aeans greater teacher satisfaction; thoxigh I doubt 
if this will result in fundamental change , but might in 
incremental. Coercion is unpopular - illiberal - yet in fact 
is both widely used and is ouch more effective than most of 
us like to admit. An examination of some of the shot-gun 
marriages of grammar and modem schools in England would show 
that considerable teacher resistance before the event we»5 
followed, after a short period of discomfort, by the staff 
adapting to the new situation. Certainly coercion needs 
preparing well; certainly it will be more effective if 
combined with inducement and persuasion, but it remains probably 
the most effective agent of large-scale change in the armoury of 
educational administration. However, the reaction within the 
school to coercion can either be active and creative or passive 
and negative. 

All this refers to a fundamental change in the role of a 
teacher. An incremental change, affecting as it does his 
practice rather than his role, is a different matter. Both as 
a human being and as a professional, a teacher wishes to perform 
his task effectively, one of his main satisfactions being the 
feed-back he gets from satisfied students. When confronted with 
a problem, by the awareness that he is not succeeding as well as 
he likes, he is stimulated to change his practice. What becomes 
important, therefore, is to develop internal conditions v/ithin 
a school in vrfiijn problems are easily identified and 
discussed. Such conditions are related on the one hand to 
the degree of involvement of the teacher in his task (which 
is in turn linked to the degree to which he participates 
or is consulted in determining what that task should be) 
and on the other hand to good communications and open 
professional relationships. . 




Thus, while fundamental change will only arise from coercion 
and inducement from outside the school, incremental change will 
depend on the nature of the internal organisation and relationships 
in it. It will be influenced also by the persuasiveness of, and 
positive stimulation from, professional support bodies and from 
'interventions* in the school itself(1). Hence, we have to allow 
Xor creative adaptation of fundamental change imposed from without 
and for the generation of incremental change within: a combination 
of a recognition of problems within th. 3chool, of open professional 
relationships, and of a sensitivity to stimuli from outside. It 
is in the light of this that we will examine possible internal 
organisations and relationships. 

Finally, as in all organisations, innovation has to compete 
with the existing task which fully involves the efforts of the 
staff; this is particularly true in a school because of the 
nervous tension engendered by the teaching process. Normally 
both the time and energies of the teacher and the finance and 
physical resources of the school are fully engaged. The likely 
willingness to divert a part of all resources to a permanent or 
ad hoc sub-organisation aimed at effecting change is a critical 
factor in internal organisation, particularly as we are not here 
contemplating a revolution followed by renewed stagnation but a 
continuous evolution. It is not possible in the scope of this 
paper to examine the exact nature of such a sub-organisation and 
the resources it should command. 

THE NATURE OP IKTERNAL ORGANISATIONS 

By internal organisations we mean the distribution of 
power to make decisions of varying kinds, to enforce or support 
such decisions, and the process of communication involved 5 the 
whole results in the definition of the role of individuals or 
groups within the school. Something i« to be learnt by studying 



(1) See the following chapter: "Professional Support to the School". 
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parallel organisations in industry, particularly through the work 
of Burns and Stalker, and March and Simon. However, certain 
essential differences in the "work-task" between a school and the 
rest make analogy dangerous, the difficulty m defining objectives 
in education and thus of measuring outcomes makes a "management 
by objectives" approach especially problematic. The complex 
human interreaction between the teacher and student on the 
"sKopfloor has no parallel in industry - notably the essential 
privacy in which the teacher operates. A point less often noticed 
but of increasing importance is that the nature of the organisation 
must be thought of itself as a learning situation for the student: 
they will not learn "pourticipatory*' attitudes from an autocratic 
organisation. 

Criteria for differentiation of internal organisations 

One can isolate three main types of decision that have to 
be taken in a school: the salient feature of an organisation is 
how it achieves these. One is the everyday decision which forms 
part of the normal routine j such a decision is taken according 
to known rules - whether written or understood from tradition. 
Secondly, "exceptional* decisions will be needed for situations 
not covered by routine, frequent when concerned with students who 
are varied human beings; these, however, are not decisions 
resulting in precedents for a new routine. Finally, there are 
policy decisions which result in a new routine being established. 
In most organisations it is laid dovoi who takes what level both 
of routine decisions and of the "exceptions" to them; much less 
clarity exists as to who takes policy decisions and by what process. 

Closely linked to "who takes what decision" is who enforces 
and/or supports the d»)cisions once taken. For instance, in a 
foreign language department the head of department may have the 
power to make routine decisions such as "at what level of marks 
students may enter for an external examination"; he may also be 
delegated the power to deal with exceptional cases e.g. "students 
whose level is clearly too low but who have been ill". However, the 
policy decision "to offer Spanish instead of French to less able 
students" may be reserved for higher authority; but, once it is 
taken, the head of department will have the role of enforcing and 
supporting the decision. 
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A second ma^ior factor is the natare of the communication 
system and the kinds of information that flow along it. For 
convenience the term 'vertical** is used for movement up or down 
between head, hierarchy and assistant staff, and ^latcral^ for 
movement between assistant staff. A third factor is how clearly 
variouii levels of the staff perceive the aims and objectives of 
the whole inistitution. A fourth is where the staff perceives 
the seat of the authority that underpins the whole organisation. 
Of lesser importance, but still significant, is the way in which 
promotions are made or influenced within the organisation. 

Possible classification of organisations and 
their relationship to variables of types and 
methods of chanpce 

One can identify many types of internal organisation on a 
line from the completely autocratic to the entirely participatory. 
However, by taking five points on this line one can perhaps mak'* 
clear the relationship between organisation and change. It must 
be remembered in all that follows that these are generalisations 
and that they are not discrete types. 

It is important hero that the distinction made earlier 
between participation and consultation be borne in mind. More 
stress has been put on th participatory and collegiate forms than 
would be warranted by the comparative rarity of both. However, 
this has teen the direction in which many systems have been moving 
considerable pressure has been exercised both by students for an 
increase in participation and professional unions for an increase 
in collegiate control. 

The term •Principal* will be used for the head of a school 
^nd 'Head of department* for any staff in charge either of a 
section of academic work or of social organisation. 

(i) Autocratic Qrccanisation 

In this, only routine decisions are delegated and even 
these are closely supervised by the Principal; exceptions 
to routine and policy are reserved to him, and decisions 
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are taken without consultation. Communications are mainly 
vertical, consisting of a flow of orders downwards and 
routine information upwards; thus knowledge is concentrated 
in the Principalis mind. Aims and objectives, with the 
exception of those that are clearly demonstrated by the 
Principal's actions, are little understood by staff. They 
perceive the authority for the system stemming in part from 
tradition, in part from the charisma of the Principal 
himself. 

On the surface this may appear an unlikely system to 
promote fundamental change - particularly as the qualities 
that go to being made Principal in an autocratic system 
are strength of personality combined with reasonable 
conformity rather than ability to innovate. However, where 
such a system is still acceptable to students and staff, 
it may well be particularly open to inducement and coercion 
from without acting on the Principal; the habit of acceptance 
of his decision may v/ell then carry the innovation through. 
For the same reason it is comparatively easy for the 
Principal to reallocate human and financial resources. It 
is at least a tenable hypothesis that fundamental or 
incremental change originating outside the school may be 
easily effected, although the acceptance may be passive 
rather than creative . 

Incremental change, influenced from without but 
generated within, is improbable, as staff are not encouraged 
either to identify proolems or to solve them themselves; 
influence from outside tends to be mainly on "the Principal 
and intervention:? are not welcome. 

(ii) Bureaucratic Organisation 

Here the routine and • exceptional* decision-making 
powers have been clearly delegated to a hierarchy working 
in a strongly departmentalized system, this delegation 
being designated by rules or by tradition. Though residual 
power lies vrith the Principal he cannot easily disrupt the 
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system^ No machinery exists for taking policy decisions 
which, owing to the competing interests of the departments, 
are hard to achieve. Because of departmental rivalry, it 
will be particularly difficult to bring about any necessary 
reallocation of resources. Communication is vertical but 
information tends to be retained at the departmental head 
level rather than passed up to the Principal or down to 
the assistant staff. The overall aims of the institution 
have been fragmented into departmental objectives. The 
authority for the system is seen as traditional and inherent 
in the organisation itself. Promotion takes conformist lines 
and is much influenced by the heads of departments. 

'Phough such a system can be effective, it is clearly 
inimical to change other than perhaps of a marginal type. 
Because of the rigidity of the structure and the importance 
of the "rules", it is unlikely to gererate it from within, 
and a powerful combination of coercion and inducement would 
be required zo influence it from the outside. Even if this 
were successful, the organisation would tend to fall back 
afterwards into a new bureaucracy hostile to further growth, 
(iii) Consultative Orp^anisation 

VTnile real power resides with the Principal and 
secondarily to a hierarchy designated by him, "exceptional" 
and policy decisions are taken by a process of consultation 
which may involve committees of senior staff, perhaps with 
representation from junior staff and students, or which may 
attempt to consult the whole body of participants. 
Particularly, major policy decisions are taken only after 
maximum consultation. This is not a process of vote-taking: 
the final decision lies with the hierarchy and Principal, 
but nevertheless decisions are strongly influenced by 
participants. With this goes considerable delegation to 
*lower» echelons of staff to take •exceptional*' decisions 
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and initiate minor policy changes at the classroom level. 
Departments are wider and often interdisciplinary in the 
area they oover; ad hoc groupings are possible. Ccimuni- 
cation is two-way vertically, information passing both 
ways; lateral oomauni cation is encouraged by the process 
of ccnsultation. 

Understanding of the ains and objectives of the school 
can become widely diffused among senior, but possibly less 
widely among junior, staff. Consultation will also take 
place with heads of departmental areas over promotion of 
staff. Though authority for the system is seen to derive 
finally from the Principal, it is felt to come also from 
either the total staff or more often from the senior staff. 
The looseness of the uepartrnental organisation will also 
allow reallocation of resources; it v;ould be easy to set 
up a permanent allocation to a * change group* within the 
staff. 

This organisation h^s the advantage of being open to 
external pressures which need only to be exercised on the 
Principal and hierarchy; once they have been convinced of 
the inevi-rabili ty and necessity of a fundamental change 
•he organisation allows for sufficient involvement of the 
^•rtiff to make sensible adaptation possible. It is also 
^zen t-' the external administration, by controlling 
3irp:intmen-s of senior staff, to ensure that those promoted 
are :cen to :)utside influence. However, the ease of develop- 
ing C'pen relationships and the receptivity to outside stimuli, 
::mb.nei with the tendency of such a system to facilitate the 
i'ientif ica^ion of problems, to encourage their discussion, 
and t: disseminate the necessary infonnaticn about; them 
throughout the staff, also makes incremental change, 
generated within the school, a real possibility, 
(iv) The »Collegiate» Organisation 

In this, major control of policy and of executive action 
-.J ty the professional staff or by some representative body 
r -.hem - in the latter case usually weighted tov;ards 



Decisions are taken by voting, perhaps with special 
neehariisras Tor review if the result is close. Executive 
action 143 nurmally taken by the Principal and an appointed 
hierarchy; in some cases the Principal has the ^orraal 
power to veto which is rarely, if ever, used, because to 
do SG v/ould destroy the 'collegiate' natura of the 
organisation. He usually retains certain 'hidden' powers, 
such as the right to recoomend promotions. Communication 
tends to be good, particularly laterally because of the process 
of joint decision-inakin^. In the same way knowledge of the 
aims and objectives of the school is v;idespread. 
Increasingly pressure is being brought for appointments, 
including senior staff, to be made or at least strongly 
influenced by the Collegiate body. 

This organisation must surely be resistant to fundamental 
-"han^e, decisions being taken by a body of staff who are 
thesiijelve^ individually oppoi>ed to it. Unlike in the 
'onsultitive organisation, outJide pressure has to be brought 

the wh.Ie jtaff,no*. a small hi^^rarchy. Both coercion and 
mduoecienr will be difficult. I' is possible also that, to 
"he extent that the Collegiate C'»Jy control appointments, 
highly innovative ly-minded stafC v;ill be rejected. 

The situation could, howfver, be quite different in 
relation to incremental change; a Collegiate system with 
it3 gDod professional relationships - and its probable 
stress on professional responsibilities - might well prove 
cne m which problems are discovered, discussed and tackled. 
It is also likely to be open to professional stimuli from 
' utside support bodies and to be reasonably welcoming to 
professional interventions. It is, therefore, possible 
that a Collegiate organisation may turn out to be hostile 
^.'j fundamental, while remaining open to incremental, change. 
K'^) The 'Participatory' Organisation 

This resembles the Collegiate organisation except in 
on^ fundamental aspect: students share real power in the 
m'iiking of policy decisions. A distinction needs to be 
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drawn between a true participatory system when any student 
of sufficient age has a vote and a representative system 
when a number of students are elected to represent the 
rest. In the latter case, unless the number of such 
representatives substantially equals that of the staff, 
there is a danger that the representatives will identify 
with the staff rather than students. It is assumed here 
that it is older students - at least over fifteen years - 
who will be involved. Experience in day schools has shown 
that under this age children tend largely to- reflect the 
opinions of their parents and are unable to see any specific 
issue in the total context of the school; however, training 
for future full participation can start much younger at the 
»class-room» level. Therefore a true participation system 
can only operate in schools with a substantial proportion 
of students between 15-18. Communication can be better 
than in other systems, again encouraged by the joint 
discussion of problems; similarly aims and objectives of 
the school can be easily disseminated. The 'authority' for 
the system is seen tu derive from all those participating 
in it. Appointments v/ill be made, or at least influenced, 
by the total participating body. 

Such a system - as also the Collegiate one - may be very 
effective, enlisting as it does the strength and motivation 
of all: involvement can be considerable. But in average 
conditions, will it welcome fundamental change? Here it is 
necessary to differentiate between change in academic content 
and method on the one hand and social organisation and 
relationships on the other. It is also necessary to consider 
briefly the adolescent himself who rebels against adult 
authority v/hile at the same time enormously lacks confidence 
in himself and is anxiuus for his uncertain future. Students 
will bring constant pressure to change the authority and 
social relationships within the school and in this v/ill 
represent a real source of 'coercion and inducement' for the 
otaff. But in aeadenic mattt 3 they will be cautious and 
unwilling to risk change - particularly those of them who 
3tand *o benefit from academic success. 
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It seems likely that fimdainental social change in schools 
can result frora participation; but in those establishments 
in which the majority of the students need examination 
results the conservativeness of the staff may be reinforced 
by that of the students. It is important not to judge this 
system by schools such as the Norwegian experimental 
gymnasia where students are self-selected and staff very 
innovative, or Countesthorpe College where the staff was 
selected for its openness to fundamental change - though 
it IS an interesting confirmation that, in the latter, 
students who were motivated towards examination success 
proved a conservative element in relation to academic 
:hange. This leaver uncertain those establishments where 
a substantial body of students are over 15 and are not 
concerned with academic success, particularly in working 
:las3 areas. Hez*e students are increasingly disenchanted 
with academic content as well as social relationships: for 
such schools, participation could be a real road to change. 

In its attitude to incremental change, the Participatory 
organisation will resemble the Collegiate and be favourable. 
It may perhaps be m^re so, as the identification of problems 
becomes easier when students themselves are involved and 
stimulus to find a solution becomes sharper. 

As parents are not direct participants in the school, 
and as they are more noimally considered as a possible part 
3f governing body external to school, they have not been 
included as part of a participatory internal organisation. 
Hcwever, should they be so considered, it is probable that 
in general they will act as a conservative rather than an 
innovative element; this is particularly true in relation 
to academic matters. It is perhaps worth remembering that 
in schools serving a cross-section of social classes it 
is the middle class parents who would most likely be 
Involved; it is this group that tends to have been satisfied 
With its own education and wishes to perpetuate it. In 
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disadvantaged areas it is more probable that parents, having 
no fixed ideas of what education should be, might be more 
open to change. It is thus possible chat in a school in a 
disadva-^taged area the participation of both parents and 
students might bring real pressure towards fundamental change. 

Looking over the whole range of possible internal 
organisations it appears that, even though efficient, the 
Autocratic and Bureaucratic systems are likely generally to 
stifle the creativity of the school. The real interest lies 
between the Consultative and the two types of real partici- 
pation, the Collegiate and the Participatory. The former has 
advantages on account of its openness to essential pressures 
f:r fundamental change from outside combined v/ith its probable 
capacity to generate incremental change within, nowever it 
is unable ^o involve either the junior members of staff or 
the students wholeheartedly in the educational task; for 
this to happen real participation is necessary. In a 
Collegiate system this is given to the professional stalf 
who may well then generate incremental change within. 
However, at the same time, it is very likely that the 
corporate body of professional staff will prove resistant 
and perhaps impenetrable to pressures for fundamental change 
from without. Finally a Participatory system, involving 
students - and possibly pare:its - in normal areas may 
present a double face: resistant to fundamental change 
in academic matters but open to it in social relationships; 
it too should be likely to generate incremental change. 
A possible exception to the latter mif^ht be in the case of 
a school in a disadvantaged area; here it might be open to 
fundamental change in all matters. Thus one might prefer 
a Consultative system for some reasons, and a Participatory 
one for others. 

Table I attempts to sunmiarise the reaction of the five 
types of organisation to change. After looking at the 
nature of personnel relationships in the school, this paper 
will put forward a tentative scheme aimed at embracing both 
Che Consultative and the Particpatory systems. 
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THE NATURE OF RELATIONSHIPS WITHIN THE SCHOOL 



It is not proposed to discuss in this paper relationships 
at great length because they are largely determined by the nature 
of the formal organisation and by the pressures from the 
professional groups outside, such as teaching unions. This is 
not to diminish their importance. Although they are not a 
sufficient condition for fundamental change , they are in many 
cases - particularly for incremental and for self-generated change - 
a necessary condition. Mechanisms that can help change a staff 
to an •open' set of relationships will be essential(l). 

Certainly, within a school, the informal relationships 
between hierarchy and assistant staff, amongst staff and between 
staff and students, are of vital importance: to the attitude of 
individuals towards change, to the opportunities tnat arise for 
self-selected groups to generate change, and to the communication 
of both the ideas behind, and the experience of, change throughout 
the staff. 

The main interrelationships that affect the creativity of 
the ochool are the dominant attitude towards change on the staff, 
the amount of professional communication that goes on betv;een them, 
and the formality or otherwise of the relationship between 
Irincipal, hierarchy, assistant staff and students. We intend to 
examine briefly the two extremes - a ''closed*' system and an ""open*' 
one; remembering that all kinds of compromises between them exist. 

1, The "Closed" system 

In this the dominant attitude of the staff to change is 
hostile. Such an attitude would seem to be particularly associated 
with Autocratic and Bureaucratic organisation; this will be 
particularly strong in r lation to fundamental change, less strong 
towards incremental chan^^e; strongly towards binding change, less 
towards voluntary change. However, in the Collegiate system, and, 
in relation to academic work, probably in the Participatory system 
as well, hostility would be limited to fundamental change. 



(1) 3ce R.A. Schmuclc's paper: "Interventions for Strengthening 
the School's Creativity". 
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The second main element in the "closed" system is limited 
interpersonal contact, particularly professional contact. Staff- 
room conversation tends to be non-professional; staffroom 
relationships to be restricted between subject departments and 
between age-groups. Kie Principal tends to be isolated from the 
staffroom both physically, and by custom and tradition. Such 
limitations stem naturally from Autocratic and Bureaucratic 
organisation, but certainly need not be a part of Collegiate or 
Participatory systems which by their decision-making process 
encourage greater interpersonal contact on professional matters. 

A final element in a "closed" system is a "hierarchic" 
formal relationship between Principal, senior staff, junior staff 
and students, in which formality and respect are expected in a 
one-way direction. This particularly inhibits the upward flow 
of informal information, which, by giving warning of the 
malfunctioning of the existing system, creates conditions in 
which change would be considered. Again this is typical of 
Autocratic and Bureaucratic systems. The Collegiate system might 
possibly develop this between staff and students; the Participatory 
not at all. 

It is interesting to consider what will happen in a 'closed' 
system when subjected to pressures to change. It will resist 
coercion, but if forced may rapidly settle back into a new 'closed* 
system which while accepting the coerced change will remain hostile 
to any further change. 

2. The 'Open' system 

The dominant staff attitude is here positive to incremental 
cnange and to 'voluntary' change; for reasons discussed in the 
section on formal organisation, staff will not in normal conditions 
be receptive to fundamental change. This attitude can develop in 
Consultative, Collegiate and Participatory systems. 
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Staff have the opportunity, time and desire to meet and 
discuss professional matters informally. They may also have 
the opportunity tu enter the working situation of other departments. 
This clearly both entourages groups to discuss change, and also 
spreads information cibout what is happening throughout the school. 
Interpersonal open relationship can be developed in the Consultative 
system, in the Collegiate - but not necessarily involving students - 
and In the Participatory system. 

Finally relationships between Principal, senior staff, 
junior staff and pupils are informal and easy, which again increases 
the flow of information up from below. Such a system should be 
open to persuasion, to inducement, and to student influence; 
particularly 'it should encourage self-generated voluntary change 
and make easier adaptation of change from without, 

GENERAL CONCLUSION 

It has been seen that the creativity of a school is 
dependent the internal organisation being Participatory cither 
in the sense of influencxng decisions (the Consultative organisation) 
or of taking decisions (the Collegiate or Participatory). Certain 
advantages in permeability to outside pressures lie with the 
Consultative, in involvement of all concerned, with the Collegiate 
and the Participatory. It might be worth considering whether the 
two could be combined. 

A possible organisation is set out in Figure 1 . The school 
13 Concerned as having discretion to make decisions represented by 
the thick surrounding line. The amount of this is dependent on 
the laws of the land and the regulations of the administration on 
the one hand and the pressures from the total environment on the 
other; to a limited extent the 'position* of the line is not 
fixed bat negotiable. Within, the ma.jor 'framework* policy 
decisions after full consultation are taken by the Principal and 
hierarchy, one of whom is designated particularly to promote 
innovation and xs given time and resources to do zo. The staff - 
and, if desired, students - are then divided into a series of small 
forking groups, some of which will be stable over time and others 
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which would form for a specific task. These groups would have 
complete discretion, within the framework of the major policy 
decisions, to make the direct policy decisions concerning their 
work. For example, the major policy decision might be 'to 
introduce co-operative group work among teachers*. Individual 
participatory groups could then decide how to implement this: 
one group perhaps simply sharing the making of materials while a 
second was introducing a thorough team-teaching organisation. 

Finally, the Moot - the meeting of all participants or a 
substantial representation of them - would have the role of a 
check oa the power of the Principal/hierarchy in that it could 
veto policy decisions by a two- thirds majority. It is improbable 
that, if consultation is really taking place, this veto would ever 
be used; however, its r^^stence would guarantee that the major 
policy makers do contir ^e to consult. The Moot could have two 
further functions: it could act as a Court of Appeal against 
e.xecutive decisions, and it could act as a discussion foi*unj. 

There are several potential advantages that might be expected 
from this type of organisation. Firstly the involvement and 
relationships that lead to creative incremental change are retained 
partly by the participatiun of all in the direct decisions regarding 
t-heir particular work, partly by the consultation of everyone for 
the general policy decision... Secondly the Principal/hierarchy 
are retained as the main channel for stimuli from outside. An 
enlightened appointment policy by the Administration can ensure 
that there are staff who are innovation-minded and, as discussed 
earlier, they would be more open to the necessary pressures from 
the Administrati:>n when fundamental change was needed. Finally the 
presence among the hierarchy of someone who has the time and 
reaour^es to enc uurage creative change would ensure that participatory 
groups with ideas were encouraged while those lacking them were 
stimulated . 

Perhaps such a system - or a modification of it - could 
resolve the paradox that began to emerge during the writing of this 
paper: that participation, desirable in itself and leading to 
incremental chang^^, could nevertheless be hostile to fundamental 
change. 
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V. PRO?£SSIONAL SUPPORT TO THE SCHOOL 

by 

Roland Vandenberghe, Senior Lecturer, 
Centre for Educational Research, Katholieke 
Universiteit, Leuven (Belgium). 



Professional support may contribute to various operational 
activities of a school; but, without wishing to minimise other 
possibilities, I propose to confine my remarks here mainly to 
teaching problems. In this sphere, professional support is 
something explicitly designed to contribute to the creation of a 
number of conditions enabling '^he teacher to perform his 
(professional) task mure effectively in his capacity as organiser 
of the 3 earning process . All forms of professional aid (whether 
contributed by the author of an article or by a team from an 
educational centre) n>uyt aim at this ultimate goal, although it 
seems to be an aspect that is somewhat neglected at vhe present 
time. 

Such an approach implies essentially that the teacher is a 
professional expert in the organisation of a teaching process 
the object of which is to accomplish a learning process. As a 
corollary we may inquire whether the teacher himself has this 
conception of his role: does he see himself as an expert in this 
field? , There is enough evidence to show, I believe, that one 
aspect at least of the teacher's role is acknowledged to be the 
organisation of the teaching-learning proce3s(l), although he is 
seen to be concerned also with administrative(2) and socio- 
psychological(3) problems in the course of his work. These last 
two I do not wish to minimise, even though they will not be 
considered further in this paper. 



(1) For example: E. Hoyle, The Role of the Teacher, London, 
New York: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Humanities Press, 1969. 

(2) See ohapter III: "Administrative Relationships between the 
School and ou';side Institutions". 

(3) See chapter 17: "Organisation and Relationships within the 
School". 
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An interesting developnent in the countries of Western 
Suropf is that nowadays the object of management tends to be the 
school a3 a whole rather than the individual teacher (see 
S. Hoyle's paper, paragraph 37, Technical report No, l). 
Siailarly, it is to the school and not the individual teacher 
that professional support is now principally directed. 

Professional support may be conceived as the development 
-f a relationshit between the school and a number of bodiew outside 
It. The cbject of this relationship is to effect a desired change 
within the school and/vr among the teachers concerned. In other 
words, professional supper t is not a random, haphazard affair 
but a systematic activity aiming at a specific change (e.g. the 
creativity of the school). 

In describing and examining professional support v/e can 
adopt two different approaches. We can present a systematic 
deacriction of the ^ *al situation - for example, that most teachers 
regard inspection as an act of supervision rather than assistance. 
On the other hand, we can consider the possibilities of various 
f-rzns of professional support in the context of a desired change. 
In what follows I shall try to combine the two approaches; the 
second will lead to a series of recommendations. 

Bach of these approaches can be expressed as a premise that 
provides a useful theme for keeping the two threads of the enquiry 
distinct as we develop it. 

The first theme is that the effect of a specific form of aid 
upon t^e school the te-icher(s) depends on the character of the 
reeipien: /i.e. the school or the teacher (sjj. For example, it 
has been found that the influence of specialised literature is 
greater (at all events it is different) on a teacher who is 
receptive to innovatiLn than on a teacher v/ho is not. The same 
applies to the innovativeness of a school. Hence, we must always 
look at the relative influence of the various forms of professional 
support. 

The second theme is that the various forms of professional 
suppcrt can be described and their value assessed. In other words, 
if we disregard the relative influence of the various forms of 
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prvfessionai support for the noaent, we can identify no re 
•ste-jif icaily the content of the school/professional support 
lelationahip. 

Finally, the description of the reality of professional 
juptort and the practical evaluation will enable us to work out a 
provisional conceptual diagram in which we will attenpt to classify 
the variwus foiTjs or professional support. This diagran will 
provide a tla.-v for the various current A'nns of professional 
3uppi,*rt and reveal where any major deiects lie. It should also 
enable potential research priorities to be fixed* 

TH5 RBLATIVS INFLUENCE OF PROFESSIONAL SUPPORT 

Starting with two fores of professional support - educational 
research and specialised literature - we propose to discuss a 
nuriber of ^^xaraples that show the complexity of the problem. The 
choice of these two fonns of influence is not fortuitous. 
Spt^iaiised literature on education and teaching(l) is a fonn of 
professional support that hai» made consiuerable progress at the 
present time* The other forn (educational research) is also 
assigned a go.^d deal of importance and much is expected of it in 
sone quarters, but it involves a number of "linking" problems. 

ThP influpn^p* ^du^^tjonal research and its results 

To what ►rxtent can research exercise an influence on the 
school nowadays? To what degree does it stimulate change? How 
far does it offer arguments for decision-making in individual 
schools? To what extent is it a source of creativity (i.e. change)? 
These questions call for '^nncise answers. 



(l) We observe m some countries a tendency tov/ards co-opeiation 
between a number of periodicals. This seems to indicate that 
promulgation of an innovation through the printed v/ord is 
accepted as an important medium of communication. 
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At th« rri-.-rrient it is generally agreed that little or nothing 
12 being- cl:ne t: put the results of research into practice in the 
c.c.zAs. They car»nv*t therefore be considered as an effective 
•-.n^tituerit ^f professional support. Various reasons have been 
lut forward to explain this. 

The exi^tine situati-.n is conceptualised differently by the 
rtfjear^hrir and by *he practitioner (administrator, inspector or 
te-j.^lr-trr ) . The rejearcher enaeavours to reduce all educational 
IT zl^zz u nu=.ber ,<f variables which he tries to keep under 

n-r 1 by the pr..e^^ f -perati^nalisation and instrunentalisation, 
HiS fir^t ^^,n:^rr. :j t^ r:ake a specifically consistent description 

the:::, The irac tinner, :>n the other hand, expects an innediately 
uratle j;luti:K t^ a cozrlex problem whose component variables he 
-ar.r- : f .r vrflll n-t^ discern. A cocnent often hear<^ in this 

r^ri-"^--*! :r. that edu:rei clonal research has no precise orientation 
!ir.i ^':r'^y^ ,^ , r^- fron the real everyday problems of teaching . 
?ur^r.err.:r-f , the tra-. titic^ner attaches a good deal of iaportance 
* mtiiticn and improvisation m the practical organisation and 
!tan3ti:er:ent :f the teachlng-leammg situation. The researcher, on 
thn; ;?cntrary, u ari:<icu3 to build up gradually a structure of 
<n wl-^ir^ and relati^r.ships culciinating in a theory on the teaching- 
Uaming process. It is also asserted that the researcher uses a 
^---hni-il language *n.^ -.reprehensible to the practitioner who complains, 
with Justifi.?ativn that he makes no effort to 'translate* his 

The rr:blez. :an be approached from yet another aiigle. In a 
very interesting :ir!:i:^le Cuba describes the following phenomenon; 
"Innovations have tereisted in education not because of the 
r-uppcrtin^ eviien-^e ;f evaluation but despite it. A recent dramatic 
exanrl-: iz afi^rdei by the Higher Horizons programme m Uev/ York City. 
Test lata failei tw affirm what supervisors, teachers and cliants 
insisted was true - that the prograinme was making a difference so 
fjreat that it jimrly cvuld not be abandoned"(1 ) . There is therefore 



(1) E.G. Guba, The Failure of Biucational Evaluation. Educ. Technol., 
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apparently a gap between the research results and the evperience 
or the practitioners concerned. In other words: there is a 
contradiction between the conclusions of a group less directly 
involved in the innovation and the motives inciting practitioners 
to continue with it. 

This example shows not only that the practitioners are 
uninterested in the results of research, but that the researchers 
io not -'ttac'ii any importance to findings based on obser-zation and 
experience. This rejection of either research findings or 
practical experience indicates a difference of value structures 
as between researchers and teachers. 

We may provisionally assume that the participation of 
educational practitioners in research may, after a certain time 
and after the acquisition of positive experience, lead those 
actually co-operating to rethink educationa] problems in the same 
conceptual framework and with reference to the same value structure 
as the researchers. Whether such co-operation will exercise a 
complementary influence on the researchers is an open question. 
It is relevant here to mention one important result(l) from 
Margaret Johnson's enquiry into ^'Teachers' Attitudes to Educational 
Research". She noted that teachers who had once been involved in 
research had a more favourable attitude to the value and potential!- 
^ies of educational research than those who had not had this 
opportunity. Her conclusion is; "It appears therefore that the 
involvement of teachers in research does produce in them a favourable 
attitude towards research. Participation in research should 
therefore be encouraged, provided that the research is conducted 
in such a way tnat it does genuinely involve the teacher". 
This initial assumption about che participation of practitioners 
in research is alsc ::onfirmed in the experiment conducted by Hoban 
and Uege(2). (See Mr. F. Vanbergen^s paper, paragraph 11, b. 
Technical Report Ko. 1.) 



(1) Margaret F.B. Johnson, Teachers' Attitudes to Eajcational 
Research. Educ. Research., 1966, 67(9), 74-79. 

(2) C.F. Hoban & A. Rege, Value Structure or Researchers and 
Mon-researchers. AV Commun. Rev., 1969(17), 410-427. S^e 
also: R. Schmuck, Social Psychological Factors in Knowledge 
Utilisation. In T.L. Eidell & Joanne M. Kitchel (Eds.), 
Knowledge Production and Utilisation in Educational 
Administration. Corumbus, Ohio/University of Oregon, 

1963, 143-173. 
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The need for the maximum utilisation of research results 
has not only led to a new approach /FIavelock(1 ) speaks of a "new 
sjience^ but has also produced a number of proposals - for example 

brvaden the "'conceptual framework" of research and to develop 
a "structural framework". 

Broadening the conceptual framework 

S.R- Hilgard's proposal is well-known: in it he distinguishes 
and des:ribe3 seven types ^f research, ranging from "basic science 
resear::h in learning" tw "experimental oi demonstration schools" 
*r.ere the product develcpei can ue demonstrated (2), with the object 
.1* .'ic.o'^ing that it is possible to reduce systematically the distance 
t.tween, say, basic research and decisions concerning innovations. 
Ke gives the following examples: 

Tvrf^s '^f research Pelg^jAn to edu'^^tl^nal 



practice 



Tllustratlvp 
researcH 



Basic scit?nce 
research in 
learning 

Tvce 1 



Te::hno logical 
research and 
development 
bearing upon 
instruction 



Type 4 



Policy research 
bearing upon 
innovarions in 
curriculun and 
I'ractices 



Type 7 



Uot directly relevant to 
school practices 



Relevant because taught 
by special teacher in 
simulaieu classroom 



Sxperimental or demon- 
stration schools, showing 
what can succeed 



Animal maze 
learning; eyelid 
conditioning; 
influences of 
driA^s on mesiOry 



Computer-assisted 
instruction; 
language 
laboratory 



Ifcadstart pro- 
gramme: non- 
graded schools 



{!) In this oonne?tion, see: R.G. Havelock, A Comparative Study of th^ 
Literature on the Dissemination and Utilisation of Scientific 
Knovie^-ge, i-Iichigiin University, Ann Arbor, 1963. 

(2) For e:-air*ple: £.R. Hiigard, The Translation of Educational 

R^'searc^b and Development into Action. Educ. Researcher, 1972(l), 
7, 1^-2). 
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Hilgard's conceptual diagran cer'-ainly offers valuable 
suggestions but the problem of transitions and continual 
adcustnents between the various types of research remains. 
Moreover, it is striking to see how the flow of thought is 
usually one-way, nasiely from research to development (although 
novement in the opposite direction is not impossible). 

DevelOT)int^ a structural framework 

Within this term comes the establishment of institutions 
intermediary between research and practice. We are thinking more 
especially of educational centres, research ani development centres 
and learning laboratories. Such institutions wjuld, thanks to 
their development work, be assigned the specific task of bridging 
the gaj^ between research and the desired changes in the practical 
field. Nevertheless, there is a nxinber of attendant problems 
for, here again, the flow is all too often from research to 
practice and less often from practice to research- The trend 
observed in t;he United States of America is symptomatic of this: 
perhaps because of their structural incorporation into a university, 
the research and devdopaent centres are increasingly devoted to 
research and less to development. A positive point in the 
evolution of these intermediate institutions, however, is that 
froE rhe regional standpoint they are closer to the school. As 
^ result, not only does the psychological distance lessen but it 
becomes possible to carry out certain precisely formulated tasks 
a specific school . In our opinion, it is the transition from 
a general desire for aid to core direct call for specific 
professional support that will provide the important stimulus 
for educational research and at tlie same time lessen the "linking" 
problem. 

In x:his oontf^xt the proposition formulated by Gideonse 
seens very promisins(l). He starts by drawing a clear distinction 
between three levels of activity. In education as a whole, each 
of th*3e levels has ics own role and its own pretensions. There 
is the level of research which sets out to add new knowledge 

(1) H» D, Gideonse, An Output-Oriented Hodel of Research and 

Developmen* and its llelationship to Educational Improvements 
J, exp. Sduc, 1968(57), 157-163* 
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(rormation of theory); the level of development where the 
results of research may provide the starting point for the 
devslopmenr of teaching equipment, teaching methods and even 
new structures; finally, there is the level of teaching practice 
itself* Gideonse emphasises that the starting point of a change 
may be located at any one of the three levels. But a desire for 
change (practice) or a proposal for change (development) or a 
research result clearly revealing the need for change always have 
repercussions on the other two levels o 3y way of illustration, 
let us take the case of the principal of a middle school who, after 
contact with the language teachers, wishes to introdu:e a more 
direct cethod for learning foreign languages. This decision leads 
to a coEParison of various existing methods which does not yield 
any satisfactory results, so «i body outside the school is consulted 
on developing a method in co-cperation with the ^achers concerned. 
The first trials give rise to so much difficulty that it is 
decided to consult language specialists, at the same time 
consolidating the knowledge acquired during the trials. This 
produces an improved method. At some point problems arise which 
lead to research not totally divorced from the original subject 
requested by the practitioner. This is developed along independent 
lines by the research group. 

Finally, I feel I must emphasise the necessity of a proper 
relationship between the three levels. The managemant bodies 
(educational centres) mxst be capable, in their specific projects 
inside specific schools > of translating problems into therms of 
research (•fhioh should then preferably be carried out within the 
scl.ool) ard must alco be capable of transmitting the information 
and data required for the research. In practice this may lead to 
a number of difficulties, particularly in connection with the 
function of the "change-agents" > for example inspectors and staff 
members of a pedagogical centre. There is little sense in 
continuing to look for general models of professional support 
involving research, for the measure of its importance is the degree 
to which it helps to solve the individual problems of specific 
schools. In this it is "action research" rather than fundsynental 
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research - a fact that will not have escaped the specialists. 
Nonetheless it must be an explicit part of the management strategy. 
When tackling a specific problem in a particular school by research 
combined with immediate action, the change-agent (as we have 
already seen) develops a situation leading to a change in teachers' 
attitudes to the value of research. 

PROPSSSIONAL SUPPORT: ANALYSIS OP POSSIBLE CONTENT 

The influence of specialised literature 

In considering the value of specialised articles or 
literature and their potential influence on teaching practice, 
and hence the creativity of the school, it is perhaps well to 
begin with a few generalisations based on a fairly considerable 
body of research(l). Generally speaking, the average teacher 
reads very little, very selectively (i.e. he reads what he 
already knows) and most often to find an iicmediate solution to 
problems of the moment. 

The increase in the number of educational periodicals 
shomfs that there is a \'ast potential audience. The printed word is, 
cf course, &n effective way ol transmitting information (knowledge) 
and arousing initial interest, but it is less effective when the 
adoption of some innovation calls for a change ±n attitude, as it 
most often does in the educational field. It is generally 
acknowledged that teachers who are receptive to innovation (early 
adopters) read such more, are familiar with several periodicals 
and thus have wider information than the average teacher. Hence 
the influence of this medium would appear '^o depend on the nature 
of the recipient* Ti er.-^ are records in the agricultural sector, 
for example, of people often trying out innovations on the strength 
of written information only. Further, in one of my own investigations 
we found that schools taking part in an innovation increase the 
number of their subscriptions to specialised educational periodicals, 
that these periodicals were more frequently consulted by teachers 
and that this, therefore, gave rise to discussion of articles in 

(1) Essential references are contained in E.M. Rogers & P.L. Shoemaker, 
CoBiaunications of Innovations. A Cross-Cultural Approach, 
Collier-Macaillan* New Tork and London, 1971. 
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them. It would seem, therefore, that published information has 
a part to play whenever teachers are faced with new tasks and 
are loolcing for some basic justification for what they intend 
to do about them. Xhis is most often the case with educational 
changes at macro level. 

The reasons for the limited influence of written informa- 
tion are well known. By definition written communication is a 
one-way process. There is therefore no immediate feedback and 
it is impossible to obtain additional information by asking 
questions. Information can be obtained through what is known as 
interpersonal channels and this is also more conducive to a change 
of attitude. 

From the foregoing it follows that we can use published 
information effectively m an "elaborated" change - indeed we can 
conceive a sequence fur reaching a large audience through all the 
mass media: periodicals, radio and television. In the first phase 
there should ideally be contact between the various peric<3icals 
30 that information regarding the changes (particularly stjL^ctural 
changes) can be transmitted intensively over a striotly limited 
period. In a second phase, information would be transmitted by 
radio or television to promote discussion m local groups. This 
method has yielded excellent results in some of the developing 
countries, ^hile in Europe there have been encouraging signs of 
collaboration among regional groups of teachers at basic educa- 
tional level. In a third phase, the individual teacher (and 
perhaps the school) should be reached through the inspectorate. 

Lectures and symposia 

Lectures are frequently used for the promotion of educational 
innovation, but too often are they used as a one-v/ay system of 
commtinication with the assumption that the audience comes already 
favourably disposed towards the si^b^ect. In fact, m these days 
of lively educational controversy, the information offered may 
well be susceptible to various interpretations, hence the lecturer 
should not be surprised if initially he gets a mixed reception. 
The important thing is to ensure that there is active audience 
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participation by, for example, the prior formulation of specific 
questiun-' tu be asked and discussed and the ready availability of 
summarised information in printed form. 

Television 

Television has great potentialities as a medixim for 
educational innovation, and it is used m many countries (see 
P. Vanbergen in Technical Report No. 1, paragraph 12a). So 
far, however, iittle has been done to evaluate xts actual effective- 
ness although it is already clear that this increases when the 
medium is used in conjunction with discussion groups. 

Television also has a valuable part to play m in-service 
training of restricted and specific scope and of limited duration - 
the greater the number of courses, the less their influence. In 
this context it is very desirable that when a series is being 
programmed arrangements should also be made for ats evaluation. 
Without evaluation, courses have been known to continue with 
progressively decreasing effectiveness. 

In individual schools closed-circuit television can be very 
useful. It is a means of ensuring continuous direct feedback on 
the progress of any innovation by revealing systematically whether 
the teachers' behaviour conforms to expectations, whether the 
students* reactions are consistent with the objectives pursued, 
whether they are ujing individual t>ubject programmes properly and 
30 on. So, the justified use of closed-circuit television is a 
continuous form of professional support for the teacher. 

Semens trations 

Although significant changes are taking place in the form 
of publications, lectures and television, they nevertheless still 
provide a largely one-way medium of communication that can take 
no account of the motivations or local circumstances of individc il 
teachers. "Rational man-strategy" therefore calls for additional 
forms ensuring tw,.-way communication (S.D. Sieber: "Co-operator 
strategy"). Of these, demonstrations are particularly useful. In 
the first place, they make it possible to observe the innovation 
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in an elabui^ated furin. This gives a teacher who is about to accept 
the innovation a stronger motivation and enables a number of 
adjustments suitable for hrs schoul to be planned beforehand. 
Sewjndly, a demonstratiun enables a proposed innovation to be tried 
out cautiously by a teacher in his own classroom. Thirdly, the 
fact .;f having to give a demonstration very often a considerable 
stimulus to the teacher to go forward with an innovation - it is a 
form of "reinforcement". 

In view of the palpable uses this particular medium has, one 
naturally has tu consider if there should m fact be demonstration 
3jhools. So far as concerns those operating m exceptional 
?lrjumstanct>j with maximum aid, additional subsidies and ample 
teaching equipment the answer is probably "No." Whenever a 
demonstration takej place m circumstances far removed from the 
ordinary conditions prevailing in a classroom, teachers are 
inclined to adopt a negativ^e rather than a positive attitude to 
what is being presented. The same applies to television demon- 
:}tiation. V/l.en it eomr^ to macro changes however, schools in which 
the changes proceed slowly (and very often only partially) but on 
organised lines may provide viable demonstration centres. Here it 
is possible to observe the real potentialities and detect the 
diffi'.ulties that arise when some new form of education is being 
Lut into practice. This is especially valuable for teachers not 
yet participating in a change. 

In these pilot schools one prerequisite is essential: the 
teajhei'3 mac"! be able to rely on adequate guidance, aid and support, 
and this mu3t be systematically organised in advance. 

The Inspectorate 

Most countries provide for some form of inspection in their 
educational system. The size of the inspectorate and its teirms of 
reftrtnce will determine its potency as a "change agent". Inspectors 
Tiay have very great influence - and in many countries this is real - 
thrt^ugh their personal contacts with teachers, for they are in a 
position to give personal advice adapted to each case. For any one 
,.untry, however, it is impossible to define the precise or potential 
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influence of the inspectorate until one knows the answer to a 
number of questions. How does the inspector conceive his role? 
How does the teacher view the inspector? Does he consider him as a 
counsellor or as a supervisor ^ It is^ of course, preferaole not 
to combine these two aspects - counselling and supervision - in. one 
and the same function for the person receiving the counsel or 
supervision- sees only the supervisory aspect. A number of countries 
adopt this view. (P. Vanbergen, paras. 12b and 12c, Technical Report 
No. 1, and A. Aiharo de Costa, paragraphs 19-20, Technical Report 
No. 1). 

Educational centres 

During the last two decades a number of countries have 
recognised the need for an intermediate organisation designed to 
stimulate and manage educational change and they have set up 
special centres for this purpose. The actual form they take and 
the methods of educational support the/ use differ considerably 
from one country to another. In general terms, however, they can 
all be described as management bodies, intermediate between 
educational research and practice and closely in liaison with the 
inspectorate. A number of them have yet to define their strategy. 

The problems with which these centres are dealing may be 
very complex, e.g. objectives, methods, personnel, means of 
evaluation, legal forms of organisation, but it is possible, by 
examining a single instance, to illustrate their general field of 
concern and function. Let us take the case of designing a 
management plan for the reform of basic or secondary education( 1 ) . 

GENERAL OR SPECIFIC MANAGEMENT 

In designing a general management plan we are faced at the 
start with a very important question: should the reform be total 
or partial? The answer to this has serious implications for . 
management. In fact the resolution of this choice between "total 
reform" or "partial reform" can be made a good deal easier by 
introducing a distinction between "general management" and management 



(l) The method recommended here has been applied in the 
management of a new form of professional teaching. 
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of one aspect only - "specific management". 

In General Management the role of the educational counsellor(s) 
(or the management body) is to collaborate with the teachers in 
translating the principles proposed into a form that is justified 
from the teaching standpoint. This entails the following activities. 
First, the teachers are helped to translate the general objectives 
into more direct language and an effort is made to define in 
advance what changes should be brought about in the students* 
performance. This is a very difficult task. At the start the 
objectives may only be stated in very vague terms and it is not at 
all unusual for them to be changed in the course of these studies. 
Meanwhile, the teachers consider that it is no^ important to devote 
dis:*us?<ons to "what one wants to achieve"; their questions mostly 
c^oncem practical aspects of the method - "what has to be done?". 
Little by little, however, signs appear that show the members of 
th^ -management body that the teachers are beginning to see the need 
for a type of teaching designed tj achieve specific objectives ~ 
that is for an "oriented" type of teaching. 

Teachers are helped in all this by means of experiments 
where they themselves conduct and check the tests. The results 
are arranged and classified so that teachers can draw immediate 
conclusions with regard to their own performance. 

Spc-'ific Management is in complete contrast to the foregoing. 
General management covers all aspects of the experiment chosen, 
whereas specific management chooses one aspect only, for example, 
the teaching implications of an intended structural change. Here, 
the need for assistance to teachers is obvious. 

The function of general management js partly determined by 
the progress of the innovation itself. Specific management entails 
organising the whole enterprise in advance as far as possible, 
accompanying activities and methods of performance all included. 

With general management there is no need for any "method" 
in the strict sense of the word. Specific management must be 
based on a scientifically established method, that is, one that is 
verifiable and usable in other circimstances. Both forms call for 
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co-operation /loa the teachers concerned. In specific canageraent this 
is precisely defined, i.e. the teachers have a very specific task 
related to the aspect chosen. Inc'eed, the success or failure of 
the experiment largely depends on the degree of co-operation by 
the teachers. 

Having nade this comparison, we must at ono^ say that it is 
nut desirable in our view to apply both fores o£ Eana^eoent az the 
beginning of an experinental progranme. During the first school 
year cnly general manageEsnt should be used for determining the 
local situation, the attitudes of the different teachers and the 
overall atnosphere of a particular school. Furthernio^'e, this type 
of nanageKent gives teachers maxizuun oppor .unities for optimum 
co-opera»,ion with the management team, it oeing necessary to foster 
a positive attitude on their part towards the research. This is in 
preparation for the stricter research that will be done during the 
specific management period. This does not at all mean, however , 
tr»at the twc forms of management cannot be exercised simultaneously 
so long as it is realised that specific management concerns only 
one aspect of the plan, all the others being covered by sreneral 
management . 

The indirect results of management 

The distinction here made between general management anl 
sperific management all too easily suggests that specific manage- 
ment is in fact an im;joverishment because it gears educational 
activities unilaterar ly to a single aspect of a reform. Moreover, 
there is a danger that teachers will be inclined to concentrate 
too much on this one aspect with the result that allowance will 
have to be made for distorted results. With specific management, 
these risks must be taken into account but in fact its merits 
largely dispel the unilateral danger. For example, intensive 
systeiiatic worK in a restricted field creates a favourable 
attitude to research among teachers that leads to increasing 
importance being attached to previous research, the results of 
which are invoked to support important decisions. In the same 
way it is found that opinions change intc "assumptions". The 
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coxivicticn that a specific nethod is likely to be the only 
effective one tends zo disappear. This exemplary nethod is also 
an excellent opportunity for learning motivated co-operation 
tetween the teacht^rs theiLselves and between the teachers and the 
xeabers of the manag:ement body. 

Another reason why specific management is not an impoverish- 
2:ent is that it gives rise to an important phenomenon to which we 
can apply the rem " transfer of management ". In this, teachers in 
fields not being currently covered by specific management begin 
t.v> woxi; in t:.e same way as those in the specific management sector 
and do so jointly and without any prompting from the management 
bodies. This is a form of "self innovation" in the sense that 
t'.e teacriers themselves intensively and systematically spread the 
ctjectives of a specific highly localised project right through 
the school. This in itself would appear to justify maintaining 
the distinction between general and specific management. 

Two further points remain to be made. The first is that 
t:.e above operations are not intended to give a complete picture 
of the activities of the educational centres j the range of their 
potential activities is much \Yider. The second is that it is 
absolutely essential for the working methods of the management 
bodies to be evaluated. The final criterion for this, I suggest, 
shouli be the answer to the following question: on completion of 
the experimeatal pro,;ect and after systematic observation, conversa- 
tions with teachers^and questionnaires, is there any sign of a 
trend from outside management towards a form of self-innovation? 

A PRQFSSSIONAL SUPPORT DIAGRAH 

At the outset of this presentation we referred to the 
development of a rrovisional conceptual diagram showing the place 
occupied by the various forms of professional support. In 
preparing this we have started with the assumption that 
professional support aimed at increasing the creativity (i.e. 
the propensity for innovation) of a given school has originated 
from outside the school. But we would add to this the idea that 
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after a certain time, the school itself should be capable of 
providing its own professional support through the process just 
described as "transfer of management"* 

The diagram embraces four main types of support, that is 
four possible means for maximizing the creativity of the school 
or modifying the performance of individual teachers in the 
direction deairod. It allows for two dimensions in educational 
management - "aid" and "recipience". 

The "aid" dimension ; 

- aid is most frequently offered by bodies outside the 
school* 

- but aid may also be provided inside the school by 
local innovation nuclei which ensure continuous 
change yithin it. This cannot be fully assessed 
without knowledge of the internal dynamics of the 
school. (See E. Hoyle, paragraph 38(iii). and (iv). 
Technical Report Ko. 1). As already pointed out, 
however, the "self-innovation" suggested here emerges 
only after some time and initially as a result of 
professional aid received from outside. A local 
innovation nucleus cannot solve all problems; 

there will always be some that have to be solved 
from outside. 

The "recipience" dimension : 

- this refers to professional support directed at the 
individual teacher as an organiser of the teaching- 
learning process and a member of a grcup of teachers 
within a specific school; 

- also included is aid directed to the school as an 
organisational unit. 

The combination of these two dimensions brings us to the 
conceptual diagram in which we can sitaate the four main forms 
of management (Figure 1). Por example, aid to individual teachers 
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(or to several individual teachers) provide.1 by a management body 
outside the school leads to the form labelled "supervision and 
support of the individual teacher" - that is, by inspectorate, 
some other change agent or the administration. 



Figure 1 ; Conceptual diagram of the various 
forms of professional support 



Aid from outside 
(external aid) 



Supervision ana 
support of the 
individual teacher 




the 

.teacher 
Recipient/ teachers 



Innovation 
nuclei 



Aid from inside 
(internal aid) 



Personnel 
training 



The possible forms of professional support play a different 
role in the four main sectors. This is illustrated by the following 
exaaples: 
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Personal training 

Specialised literature clearly plays a vital role here. A 
well stocked school library is, therefore, a valuable resource. 

Personal training is also enriched by formal and informal 
contacts with other teachers at lectures or public discussions. 
The influence of the headmaster and contacts with the inspectorate 
ceuanot be underestimated in this first main form of managenent. 

Supervision and support of the individual teacher 

In this, second, main form of management, the inspectorate 
or any other kind of external change agent may play a very 
important part. Of course, an educational centre may exercise a 
certain fluence on the individual teacher but its influence 
should be primarily directed at the ochool as a whole. 

Management of educational chanc;e at macro level 

As already suggested, this is whore the principal effor*ts of 
the educational centres should be concentrated. Organised 
management, spread over a certain period of time and deliberately 
incorporating periods of evaluation, can only be exercised by ^ 
team of experts. 

Tnnovation nuclei 

In enhancing the creativity of a specific school it should 
be possible to foster conditions likely to ensure that the school 
will eventually be able itself to carry out innovation <nd change. 
This should be the ultimate result of any form of professional 
support* This is in accord with the defiaition of creativity of 
the school given in the first chapter of this book: "its ability 
to accept, reject, adapt and/or generate new practices". 
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VI. INTERVENTIONS FOR STRENGTHENING TP{E SCHOOL'S CREATIVirY 

by 

Richard A. Schmuck, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Center for Advanced Study of Educational Administration, 
University of Oregon, U.S. A, 



Throughout modern history teachers have valued their own 
continued education for professional development. In addition to 
these internalised values for professional growth, recent social 
changes have placed new externai pressures on teachers to improve 
their practices. Research and development has led to new practices 
in industry; not only in the form of new products and markets, but 
also new procedures of management. The public sector also depends 
heavily on basic and applied research by amassing systematic surveys 
of public opinions and customs, by analysing the consequences of 
governmental action, and by investing economically m many studies 
and experimental programmes. No matter what the area of belief, 
value, behaviour, or tradition, the knowledge gatherers and 
researchers of the present often challenge accustomed ways of 
thinking and behaving with new information. The result is that the 
mDdem citizen can take less for granted and must maintain fewer 
unquestioned and unquestionable assumptions and patterns of 
behaviour. Thus, the rapid technological and knowledge advances 
of our modem world have brought new demands on teachers to make 
the traditional value of contirued education a new and challenging 
reality. 

Schools, as organisations, have not been exempt from the 
effects of this knowledge explosion. Indeed, these changing 
times also call for less unquestioned tradition and more creative 
ways of running the school. Among the primary, and most immediate, 
social pressures on schools which prod them on to change both at 
the individual level as well as the organisational level are: 

(a) The growing recognition and understanding that 

individuals learn in different ways and at different 
rates. I refer to this as the social demand for 
increased indlvlduallsation in schools. 
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(b) The growing view tha some required school subjects 
have little relevance and meaning to the world that 
students will face after graduation. I think of 
this as the challenge of relevgmce in educatio;*; 

it is linked at this time to interests in improved 
career and vocational education , 

(c) The increasing demand that teachers and schools be 
evaluated, and thus financed, on their performance. 
Increased interest in cost-benefit accounting, 
programmed-planning-budgeting-systems, and writing 
behavioural objectives highlight this pressure. 

I refer to this as the social demand for increased 
accountability in schooling. 

(d) The growing recognition that television, mo\\es, audio 
tapes and written programmes of instruction can be 
effective substitutes for the teacher has introduced 
the social demand for more uses of educational 
technology . 

(e) The increasing interest by experts to change and 
reorganise the traditional disciplines of knowledge 
and to make major renovations to combine several 
different fields can be viewed as a social demand 
for more interdisciplinary curricula and departures 
from traditional curricula. 

(f) And finally, the criticisms from many citizens that 
schools are too cold and impersonal and that 
students are not treated with respect and empathy 
represents a widespread interest in numanising 
relationships within the school. 

Two interventions to cope with change 

Aside from the preservice preparation of future teachers 
within colleges of education, two intervention strategies stand 
out today as holding the most potential power for helping teachers 
to cupe with these six social demands. The ,"^ir8t is inservice 
education for teachers and administrators and the second is^ 
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traxnini^ in organisation development for entire faculties. 
In^'ervice educati^^n is a strategy for facilitating change in the 
inJividuai, while organisation development is a strategy aimed at 
d'-iiimj With Jhanges within groups of personnel within the school. 
The fcriTier deal 5 with modifications m the information, attitudes, 
and behaviours of individual educators; the latter aims at 
rri'jvli tViiig the structure, norms and role -procedures of the faculty 
♦■htt works together. (See P. Vanbergen, paragraphs 12 and 13, 
Atohnx:ral Report No. 1.) 

I have had '^onsidex^able experience with both of these 
jtiate^^it:^ of change. Both can be effective for helping teachers 

w rk C'llabuiatively and skilfully in improving their teaching. 
Huwever, because I have recently been more involved in doing 
lesear^h un organisation development and because I believe that 
I<^»?s jLj known about it than inaervice education, I will present 
m^re detailed inx\>nnation about it after first commenting briefly 
on maerviot- education. 

INSERVICS EDUCATION 

Inservice education has been applied primarily to help 
. 'ndjiiy teacherj become mure knowledgeable about their subject 
rr jttor. Recently it also has been used to help teachers 
tndividualise instruL^ tion, to learn how to write behavioural 
tjo'^tivej, to uoe the '.vrrent educational technology, to develop 
th«^'ir uwn :urri' ula, and ^0 use new group procedures in their 
'•lajsrcoms. Unf urtun-^itely , motit of these interventions are not 
dociimented well, nor have they beer, carefully evaluated. 

The handful ^f inscrvice programmes that have been systemati- 
cally d M^nented ^ir.d evaluated indicate that the training should 
aiv^lvt. much mure than the presentation of knowledge through 
lecturer and reading. Successful insorvice programmes provide 
< pportunitxea for participants to experience cognitive, 
-ittitudinal and behavioural change. This means that, along with 
presentations of mf crmatiun, the effective inservice course 
aff"rd.i structured uppor tuni ties for teachers to communicate with 
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each other about their attitudes and feelings as to the new 
information .and its implications for changes in tbeir role. 
The effective inservice course a? so affords opportunities for 
systematically planning how the new information might be xmplementod 
in the classroom and for trying out new behaviours within a "safe 
climate" such as can be the case in role-playing and micro- 
teaching. 

The instructors of inservice education programmes might 
be professors of education, the Principal or Headmaster of a 
school, or curriculum specialists in a regional or state office. 
Whoever the instructor may be, he will be most successful in 
bringing about teachers' growth in the cognitive, attitudinal, 
and behavioural realms if he can implement the following principles. 
The successful instructor: 

(a) encourages the teachers to take an active part in 
the course, both verbally and physically. 

(b) encourages and facilitates each teacher's discovery 
of the personal relevance of the course of study. 

(c) emphasizes that individual differences among the 
teachers core to be expected and are desirable. 

(d) accepts each teacher's natural tendency to make 
mistakes. 

(e) encourages teachers to be open about themselves 
rather than to conceal their weaknesses and 
strengths. 

(f) promotes frank expressions of feelings by freely 
giving praise and criticism when appropriate. 

(g) models openness by talking about his own concerns 
and insecurities. 

(h) promotes a climate for attitudinal change by 
encouraging respect and acceptance for every 
teacher* 
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ORGANISATION DEVELOPMENT 



However effective an instructor of an inservice course 
may be in facilitating a teacher's growth in knowledge, 
attitudes, and new behaviours, many of these new insights and 
learnings may be difficult to implement within the traditional 
school organisation, rjy own research and experience have 
indicated that many educational reforms have collapeed or have 
been absorbed without effect mainly because of the limited 
attention given to the organisational context in which the 
reforms have been attempted. (See Noel, paragraphs 36-40, 
Technical Report No. 1), 

Any major innovation in curriculum or instructional 
technique implies a change in the *V:ulture" of the school. The 
relationship between teachers and administrators, for example, 
is apt to change. Often the change affects not only the Head- 
master and his faculty, but also the relationship between them 
and the nonprofessional staff and students. Consequently, 
authority relationships, communication networks, status groupings, 
and even friendship cliques are forced to change. In this 
process the innovation itself often fails or is restructured to 
conform to the "old ways" of doing things. (See E. Hoyle, 
paragraphs 27-50, Technical Report No. 1). 

The social demands for individualisation, career 
education, accountability, educational technology, interdisciplinary 
curricula and humanising reT.ationships call for new organisational 
procedures of co-ordinated and collaborative problem-solving on 
the part of administrators and their staffs. Changes on the 
pa'^t of the individual teacher will not be enough to implement 
new plans and new procedures for the school. They call for new 
attitudes among administrators as well as new norms between the 
administrators and the teacherL who work together. In other 
words, adequate adaptability of a school to these six cocial 
demands requires both individual and organisation changes. 
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Although inservlce education courses have sought to 
deal with teachero* attitudes about these six social issues, 
little emphasis has been placed on how the teacher's new 
knowledge, attitudes and skills can be implemented within the 
social context of the school. Moreover, while inservice 
education has sometimes successfully brought about changes in 
the individual teacher, it has not tended to help teachers 
develop the sorts of communication and problem-solving norms 
and skills that would increase their adaptability as an 
organisational unit. This is where organisation development 
comes in. 

Organisation development (abbreviated as OD) is a 
planned and sustained effort to apply behavioural science to 
system improvement, using reflexive, self-analytic methods. 
Note that the emphasis of OD is on the system, rather than 
the individual as the target for chenge. In OD training, group 
participants are never strangers, as in typical group dynamics 
workshop; the participants in OD are the interdependent 
members of the same system or interlocked systems* System nay 
moan either an entire school organisation or a subsystem such 
aa an academic department or teams of teachers. 

I mean by reflexive, self-analytic methods that involve 
staff members themselves in the assessment, diagnosis, and 
transformation of their own school,> Rather than sitnply 
accepting diagnosis and prescriptions from an outside "techno- 
cratic" expert, organisation members themselves, with the aid 
of OD consultants, examine current difficulties and their 
causes and participate actively in the reformulation of goals, 
the development of new group process skills, the redesign of 
structures and procedures for achieving the goals, the alteration 
of the working climate of the school, and the assessment of 
results* 

To implement OD on a continuous basis, an organisational 
subsystem (such as a regional cadre of OD consultants) is 
created and charged with the specific responsibility for p-anning. 
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managing, and evaluating the continuous process of organisational 
creativity. Thus , it should be borne in mind that an 
organisation, such as a school, is never transformed permanently, 
and institutionalised, built-in CD functions must be continuously 
involved in facing the dilemmas and vicissitudes of organisational 
renewal. The essential concept here is that some fraction of a 
school's resources is devoted to continuous organisational 
maintenance, rebuilding, and expansion. Such a concept is 
familiar to administrators in relation to plait and equipment 
maintenap.ce, but is much less widely known and accepted in the 
maintenance and growth of the school's human organiaation. 

School orpcanisations as systems . School organisations 
are complex social systems that gain their stability through 
role expectations and interpersonal norms. Individuals within 
a faculty behave predictably largely because of their adherence 
to shared expectationr for what is appropriate in the school. 
Norms are compelling stabilizers cf behaviour because individuals 
in the school monitor one another's behaviours. It is the 
strength of this sharedness that makes a school culture so 
resistent to modification but which, at the same tine, offers 
a tool for planned change. If a school's creativity is to be 
viable and continuous, changes in interpersonal expectations 
must be shared so that each staff member knows that his colleagues 
have changed their expectations in the same way that he has 
changed his own. 

Educational organisations are more than simply the sum 
total of their individual members and curriculum materials. 
The total staff has characteristics quite different from those 
of its individual members. These I refer to as the school's 
systemic characteristics. Prom the systemic point of view, 
effective management of schools is evidenced when greater 
production occurs than would be expected from a simple summing 
up of individual re source s<, As an open system, a school's 
efficiency is measured by how completely resources are usod 
for educating its students. Ultimately a school's efficiency 
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is determined by how effectively it can adopt new ideas and 
generate internal change to cope with changing times. 

These system concepts help to establish a theoretical 
rationale for OD inter^/entions. First, interventions will be 
more effective if they deal with subsystems and not just with 
individuals who lack functional interdependence. Further, 
since the school takes its shape from the ways the functional 
subsystems connect their efforts to one mother, OD should 
focus, too, on relationships within and between subsystems. 
Second, interventions should confront the school with 
discrepancies between goal-striving and actual goal-achievement. 
Third, interventions should be aimed at making every subsystem 
receptive of information from every other subsystem, including 
the external environment. Finally, interventions should help 
the school to identify under-used resources and to facilitate 
the creation of new or ad hoc systems to mobilise available 
resources quickly for isolated and non-regular problems. OD 
interventions quite often lead to formations of problem-solving 
groups that did not exist in the formal structure of the school 
before the intervention. If school organisations are to be 
truly creative, they muGt be able to form new subsystems, 
change them or dispose of then as needed. (See E. Hoyie, 
paragrcph 19, Technical Report No. 1). 

Research on interventions . Several years ago. Matt 
Miles and I carefully reviewed the data-based research on OD 
in schools (Schmuck and Miles, 1971 )(1). More recently, 
I'>il Runkel, several assistants and I reviewed the available 
research and development on inservice education and OD in 
schools (Schnuck, Runkel, Saturen, Martell, and Derr, 1972). 
Although there is not enough space in this paper to present 
details on our many discoveries, I do want to summarise some 
highlights of our findings. 



(1) References are given at the end of this paper. 



(a) Inservice education of school administrators or of 
teachers - by itself - is not a powerful enough 
intervention to bring about sustaining organisational 
change in schools. (See Miles, 1965, Schmuck, 1968, 
Lansky, R\mkel, Croft bjidi MacGregor, 1969, and 
Thomas, 1970.) 

(b) Hunan relations training which focuses primarily on 
the individual growth of participants is not an 
effective strategy for bringing about sustaining 
organisational change in schools. (See Shaevits and 
Barr, 1970, and Schmuck and Miles, 1971.) 

(c) An OD intervention can be an effective means for 
bringing about sustaining organisational changes 

in schools, especially when the building administrator 
is committed to the change efforts, (See Schmuck 
and Runkel, 1970; Posmire, Keutzer, and Diller, 
19''1; Flynn, 1971; and Schmuck, 1972.) 

(d) Finally, an OD intervention also can be an effective 
means for hunanising the interpersonal relationships 
between teachers and students. (See Schmuck, 1968; 
and Bigelow, 1971 . ) 

Goals and instrumental sequences of OD . The following 
als constitute some guidelines for a typical OD intervention: 

(a) to increase understanding of how personnel in 
different school jobs affect one another. 

(b) to develop clear communication networks up and 
down and laterally. 

(c) to increase understanding of the various 
educational goals in different functional parts 
of the school. 

(d) to uncover organisational conflicts for constructive 
problem-solving. 

(e) to develop new ways ol solving p'^oblems through 
creative uses of new roles in groups. 
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(f ) to develop new ways of assessing progress toward 
educational goals in the school. 

(g) to involve more people at all levels in decision- 
making. 

(h) to develop procedures for searching out innovative 
practices both within and outside the school. 

The achievement of objectives such as these naturally 
depends upon an effective strategy for altering organisational 
processes in schools. The following seven rubrics of actions 
constitute the primary ingredients of a prototypic OD strategy 
for bringing into operation more creative school organisations. 

(O Clarifying communication . Clarity of communication 
IS essential to all the concepts discussed previously. 
All school participants must learn to clarify the 
messages they receive from one another. An aspect 
of openness is using skill in communication to 
develop internal networks of higher fidelity and 
external channels that map the environment more 
accurately. Ambiguity and conflict about norms and 
roles can be alleviated by developing more precision 
in the transmission and reception of information. 
(See J. Egeland, paragraph 9, Technical Report No. 1.) 

(2) Establishing goals . Educational goals are usually 
ambiguous and diffuse. Organisational members can 
leam to clarify and share their objectives and to 
increase their sense of "owning" the goals and 
integrating their efforts. 

(3) Uncovering conflict and interdependence . Clarifying 
communication processes and objectives w^'^l lead to 
increased awareness of areas of conflict and ^ 
interdependence. Confronting conflicts and exploring 
in vcrdependencies will help to establish norms and 
roles that will aid tho school in accomplishing its 
educational tasks. (See H.J. Jacobs, paragraph 11, 
Technical Report Nc. 1.) 
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(4) ImprovinR group procedures . Most organisational 
activity occurs in meetings of face-to-face groups. 
Meetings are rarely satisfying or productive for 
all faculty members and they are often frustrating. 
Procedures for creating and using new skills for 
facilitating task productivity and group maintenance 
can nelp any meeting to be more satisfactory. 

(5) Solving problems . Adaptability implies active 
engagement in continuous problem-solving cycles 
for identifying, analysing, and acting on 
environmental contingencies. OD can help schools 
to harness their resources to extract creative 
solutions that yield a higher rate of success than 
solutions that merely extrapolate past practice. 

(6) Making decisions . OD almost always disperses 
influence much more widely throughout the system 
than is usual in present-day school organisations. 
Power need not be decreased in one job to be 
increased in another, although sometimes it is 
helpful to reduce authority if it is not based on 
knowledge and competence. Schools must learn 
alternative styles of making decisions to assure 
commitment from those who must carry out the 
decisions. (See E. Hoyle, paragraph 23, Technical 
Report Ko. 1.) 

C^) Assessing change. Change for its own sake does not 
necessarily lead to organisational creativity v;hich 
is also adaptive. Schools must develop criteria 
for measuring and evaluating progress toward meeting 
both long-range and short-range goals. 

The technology of OD. A typical sequence of OD involves 
the following seven steps: 
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(i) Initial contact with the administrator and the board 
of education to gain general approval for the 
intervention. 

(ii) Commitment from the entire faculty about the 

intervention. During discussions with the faculty 
agreements are made about goals, time, and energy; 
the consultant makes clear that he is consultant 
to the entire faculty, not just to one segment of 
it, such as the administration. 

(ill) Data-gathering concerning existent organisational 
processes of the school. 

(iv) Feedback of data to the target school. 

(v) Establishment >f the specific goals of the OD 
intervention for this faculty. 

(vi).The training programme is implemented. 

(vii) Data are gathered to ascertain effects of the 

training while it is proceeding. Decisions about 
termination are guided by these data and made 
jointly between the consultants and the participants. 

The training programme, listed as (vi) above, is made up 
uf certain skills, exercises, and procedures which together form 
the building blucks of OD technology. The term skill signifies 
a way that certain interactions with others can be executed in 
a group. Sometimes the skill is one of communication, such as 
paraphrasing what another has said so that the other can verify 
whether he has been understood. Sometimes, it is one of the 
group-convenor, such as guiding a group through a survey of 
oi>inxun. Gome times the skill involves writing interview schedules 
to obtain diagnostic information about a school. 

The skills practised during OD interventions are put to 
work only m reciprocal relations between persons; no individual 
can make use of these skills in isolation, Each skill is 
actually one person's part of a reciprocal role-relation. 
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Paraphrasing can only be done in conversation with at least one 
other person and is not a complete act until the other has 
verified the accuracy of the paraphrase. The skill of a pair 
or group, consequently, is often surprisingly independent of 
the presunied skill of the individuals composing it. The 
convener can be skilfiil in conducting a survey only if the 
members know their parts of the role-relation; an interview 
schedule can be prepared effectively only if the interviewers 
using the schedule act with the same goals and values as the 
writer and only if the respondents join the communicative act 
in the way the writer and the interviewer anticipate. 

A distinction in OD is drawn between exercises and 
orocedures. An exercise is a game that participants are asked 
to play in order to teach them something very important about 
group dynamics. Participants are able to understand the important 
principle about the group processes because they have just 
experienced the principle through their own behaviours. 

A procedure, on the other hand, refers to an interpersonal 
form for communication in a group that helps th.j group to complete 
a task. A procedure can be used for a variety of tasks or 
purposes. One example of a procedure would be voting and another 
would be the "theatre-in-the-round" procedure for sharing ideas 
and making observations. 

REGIONAL TEAMS OF OD CONSULTANTS 

It is rare for schools to employ consultancys for the 
purpose of improving the communication patterns as well as the 
group processes and organisational procedures that affect 
everyc.ie. Even when they do, expert OD consultants from 
liniversities and private consulting firms cannot be around often 
enough to be sufficient. Educational consultants competent to 
carry out OD interventions are urgently needed in many regions 
to help make the schools more creative organisations. A team 
of regionally-based OD consultants who are themselves teachers 
and administrators is important so that the training can be 
available on a continuous basis. (See E. Hoyle, paragraph 39, 
Technical Report No. 1.) 
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My colleagues and I in the Centre for the Advanced Study 
of Sducational Administration have helped a cluster of schools 
m two geographical areas build teams of their own OD consultants. 
We have learned from our research on the^e two clusters that there 
are at least five features that give these teams their special 
effectiveness. 

The first essential feature is that the OD consultants 
are organised into formal subsystems, identifiable as a group, 
have a supporting budget, and are viewed by others in the 
ge«.graphi:al area as a group carrying out legitimate and important 
actions. The second feature is that the OD consultants are 
themselves practising teachers or administrators and therefore 
work only part-time on OD interventions. Unlike the outside 
exx.ert, the part-time consultant is not likely to carry out his 
duties as an intervener at the expense of teachers or principals, 
because he is himself a teacher or principal. Third, the OD 
consultants should try to remain self -renewing as a group by 
maintaining contact with outside agencies and experts from vhom 
they can learn more about OD and upon whom they can call fo.' 
special help. The fourth feature is that OD consultants do not 
administer, direct, supervise, or install. They wait for .he 
jch'jol or department to demonstrate readiness to make use of aid 
before they offer their wares. Fifth and finally, CX> con/iultants 
do not offer advice on content problems. Instead, they cffer a 
greater range of gruup and organisational processes than school 
people ordinarily use m working on their own important problems. 

Activities of OD consultants . OD consultants tiain others 
in cummunication skills, innovative group processes, a.id problem- 
s jiving procedures. Seven sorts of activities recur .n their work 
these are: 

(i) Toward the goal of trying to develop clef.r 

communication up, down and laterally they teach 
communication skills such as paraphrasi.ig, 
describing feelings and behaviours, ana impression 
checking. 
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(ii) Consultants seek to increase the understanding 
that people have of the ways different parts of 
the school affect one another by using data 
gathering techniques, such as questionnaires, 
interviews, and direct observation, and by 
arranging sessions at ^ioh the information 
is systematically fed back. 

(iii) OD consultants help spread skills of writing 

educational objectives and specifying operational 
definitions as an aid to understanding the 
educational goals held by personnel in various 
positions. 

(iv) Consultants try to improve the skill of groups in 
systematic problem-solving. 

(v) Consultants help faculties to develop new ways of 
assessing progress toward educational goals. 

(vi) Consultants offer process consultation to help 

bring into use the relevant knowledge, skill and 
energy of all personnel involved in a task. 

(vii) Consultants are alert for innovative practices 

that can serve the goals of a school. One frequent 
technique, in preparation for later problem-solving 
there, is to bring together people from several 
schools suffering from frustration with others that 
have creative ideas. 

Special abilities of OD consultants . For OD consultants 
to be effective they must exhibit several abilities. In 
general, these abilities are associated with the key stages of 
an OD intervention. We have found that these abilities can be 
learned in about twenty-five days of training by the highly 
motivated educator. 
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(a) OD consultants must be adept at making entry and 
at building agreements about the goals of OD with 
the members of a school. Unclear expectations 
often plague the first phases of OP. Some 
participants think of OD as involving highly 
charged sensitivity training; others think of 
lectures and discussions on administrative science 
and group dynamics; and still others think of OD 
arf relaxed fun and gaxnes. Probably most 
participants do not hold any clear idea about OD. 
The consultant needs to know how to carry out a 
demonstration workshop to help a target group 
understand OD theoiy and experience OD teclmology. 
Any demonstration should increase the reliability 
of the participant's decision on whether to 
continue into OD training in earnest. For examples 
of OD demonstration see Schmuck, Rvmkel, Saturen, 
Martell, and Derr (1972). 

(b) Even among those staffs for whom entry and forming 
agreements about goals go smoothly, there will be 
some schools where the OD may go poorly. The OD 
consultant should understand how to diagnose the 
t^urrent state of his target organisation before 
constructing a training design. We have discovered, 
for example, that staffs which do not support 
collaboration and which do not value individual 
diversity among staff members will have some 
difficulty during the OD training. 

(c) The OD consultant must also have special abilities 
in designing training events. A training design 
can be divided into macroaspects and microaspec ts. 
Macroaspects include the overall structure and 
outline, the sequence of parts, and the general 
forms through which the activities flow. 
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Mlcroaspecto refer to the specific activities played 
out during any limited period such as a day or a 
week of training. Included among raicroaspects of 
a training design are the skills, exercises and 
procedures mentioned previously. The effective OD 
consultant understands that the task of designing 
is difficult; it requires clear understanding 
of objectives, accurate diagnostic data, knowledge 
about the probable effect of different training 
procedures, and a dolicate balance of insight into 
one's own motives on the one hand and empathy for 
participants on the other. 

(d) Finally, implementing the training itself requires 
a great deal of skill on the part of the OD 
consultant. He should be a facilitator, not a 
dorainator. At the same time, he should be forceful 
and definite, not hesitant and apologetic. He should 
try to be brief and concise as he attempts to move 
the group along. Perhaps the most difficult skill 
of the OD consultant is to keep his own feelings, 
especially his anxieties and defences under control. 
The consultant should try to use his own feelings of 
defensiveness as signals that the training is not 
going well and try to modify his behaviour and the 
structure of the meeting to make the training more 
effective. 

INSERVICE EDUCATION IN RELATION TG OD 

Since many schools do not have ^he resources necessary 
to enter into an OD project, I believe it is important to 
consider the sorts of inservice programmes that might be tried 
to encourage movement in the direction of OD goals and to/^/ard 
more creativity of the school. I suggest the following ten 
stages as important aspects of such an inservice training 
design. 
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(1) First, a group dynamics training experience should 
corae early to help the participating educators to 
become more reriective about the effects of their 
own role behaviours in the school. The major goal 
would be to help educators to think about their 
own practices and *:o increase their readiness to 
accept new practices. A secondary goal would be 
to impress upon the educators that their own 
behaviours, and not thoughts and values » affect 
the feelings and reactions of those who work with 
then. 

(li) Next, knowledge of the behavioural sciences on such 
topics as »?larifying conLTiunication, establishing 
goals, working with conflicts, holding effective 
meetings, solving problems, and making decisions 
would be presented. Discussions would be held on 
how such information relates to the educator's 
goals and rol** behaviours. Use of the knowledge, 
or at least some part of it, would be established 
as an important objective for each administrator. 
The group dynamics training, previously set in 
motion, would support the cognitive explorations 
of this phase. 

(lii) Diagnostic skills related to communication, goals, 
conflicts, meetings, problems and decisions would 
be presented and discussed and the educator would 
become acquainted with how to measure the effects 
of his role behaviours related to each of these. 
Whenever appropriate, educators would be encouraged 
to give feedback to one another on these same 
behaviours. As the educator becomes more aware of 
his own characteristics, he may make fewer erxors 
in perceiving how others are thinking and feeling. 
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(iv) Specific ways in which the knowlodfjo about 

conununioation, (joala, conflict, mootlnirsj, pr-^blomo, 
and deciciona might be used in practice would be 
"brainstormed" and refined. Each educator would be 
asked to plan various wayo of behaviour for 
imfleraenting this new knowledge. Each mi^ht alro 
imagine and discuss the difficulties that he 
anticipates in using these new practices 
effectively . 

(v) These new practices would then be tried out through 
role-playing and iiiunediate reactions would be given 
by the other educators in th^.* inservice group. At 
the sain«/ time, several different observation scherrici: 
might be introduced and some educaturs would be 
asked to serve as observers and to give feedback to 
the role-players* 

(vi) Skills in giving, receiving, and using feedback 
would be discusst'd and the role-playing vignettes 
might bu repi»ated again in attempts to use the 
feedback. 

(vii) The educators would be asked ne:ct to ineke commitments 
^o try out some of these practices in the "real" 
school setting. Discussions about supportive forces 
and restraining factors would be encouraged ^-o 
explore the pros and cons of following through with 
the plan. Atteapts would be made to reduce the 
restraining forces wherever possible either through 
revisions uf the practice or by helping the educator 
to gain more confidence by simulating the practice 
still once more. One effective means for gaining 
com-nitment is to have the educator record on a 
cassette-tapi* the thoughts he has about the new 
pra^^tiLH'S hn intends to try. 




(viii) At a luter yecoion, aftor tho educator has had an 
r>ppt»rtuni ty to £,ot {Started on the new practice, 
the tape reci^rding would be played back ao a 
reminder of the dctailo of the practice. If the 
original c-onmitment wao unreal in tie, changes can 
be mad»« at thii^ point in the techniques used to 
introduce th«» pr.icti<'e. 

(ix) Th»* edueator ne'*'t ooHects some data about the 
eflVcto of hio practice. He mi£;ht use questions 
under certain circumotances, but moot often 
collecting v«.'rbal or non-verbal feedback from 

■Mi.*' TV will i^ur fie lent. 

(x) Finilly, durint^ the time when the practices arc 
betn^; tried uut, t^roup discussions with fellow 
educators would be held, perhaps once a week or 
once every tw<.» weeks, to support each educator's 
efforts and to VQviu*} plans further for using 
knuwled£:e about coimr.uni cation, goals, conflicts, 
meeting'^, problems, and decisions. Attention 
Would bt» givt»n to how the practices should be 
modified tu respond effectively to particular 
.^'-hool situations. 

For additional detail about how some of the skills 
a;Ji>'»ciated with OD can be taught in inservice training 
prigraimej tie»» Schmuck (1968); Pox, Luszki, and Schrauck 

Schmuck, Oht-sler, and Lippitt (1966); Fox, Schmuck 
Jung, Van Egmond, and Hitvo (1973); and Schmuck (1972). 

INTEaRATIKO INSERVICE EDUCATION AND OP 

Even though I have used up much more space to describe OD 
in echo than I have for describing inservice education, I 
hive not meant to depreciate tho latter. Indeed, OD gains 
str»*ngth ac^ it is coupled with special inservice education 
pr 'granrsei?. So, for example, the teachers of a school are more 
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likely to respond favourably to an OD intervention after they 
have experienced an inservice course on communication skills, 
and an OD intervention with a faculty will have greater impact 
if the administrators and department heads are simultaneously 
receiving inservice training in leadership skills. Indeed, 
innovations involving individualisation, career education, 
accountability, educational technology, new curricula, and 
humanising relationships between teachers and students all 
depend on both the individual professionals developing new 
skills and on changes in organisational arrangements and 
processes. 

Organisational change in schools will not persist if 
some individual changes do not also occur; and changes in the 
ways individual professionals think and work will soon dissipate 
or regress without supportive organisational changes. Increasing 
the school's creativity depends on interventions that include both 
training in organisation development and inservice education courses. 
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